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| OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Strect.—The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS 
of the MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will commence 
tor the Scason on FRIDAY, the 24th of January, 1851, at half-past 
Right o'Clock, and will be continued on each succeeding Friday 
Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER. 

Twelve Lectures on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ORGANIZED BEINGS—By Epwarp Forses, Esq., F.R.S. To 
commence on TUESDAY, Jan. 21st, at Three o’Clock, and to be 
continued on each suceceding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

rwelve Lectures on some MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES and 
their PRACTICAL APPLICATION—By the Rev. Joun Bartow, 
M.A., F.RoS., See. RT. To commence on THURSDAY, Jan. 23rd, 
at Three o’Clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thurs- 
day, at the same hour. 

Twelve Lectures on the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS—By 
W. 'T. Branpe, Esq., F.R.S.L. and E., Professor of Chemistry, R.1. 
To commence on SATURDAY, Jan. 25th, at Three o’Clock, and to 
be continued on each succeeding Saturday, at the same hour. 

rwenty-one Lectures on ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, to be delivered 
in the Laboratory—By H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., on MON- 
DAYS and WEDNESDAYS, at Four o'Clock, commencing Wed- 
nesdayv, Jan. 29th, at Four o’Clock. 

Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures only, pay Two Guineas for 
the Season; or One Guinea for a single Course. Subscribers to 
the Laboratory Lectures pay One Guinea. 

The WIVES of Members, and SONS and DAUGHTERS (under 
the age of Twenty-one) of Members, are admitted, for the season, 
to all Public Loctures, and to the Museum, on the payment each 
of One Guinea, and to any separate course of Lectures on the pay- 
met each of Half-a-Guinea. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I. 


] OYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, Oxford 
Street, London.—The PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUC 

TION in this Institution is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOF 

MANN and Assistants. The SUMMER SESSION will COM 

MENCE on MONDAY, the 10th of March next, and end on 

Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851. 

The FEE for Students working every day during the session is £15 0 





four days in the week is . . 120 

* 9 three days in the week is. . 100 

- - two daysinthe week is... & 0 
9 ae sa one day inthe weekis. . . 50 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College, 


RT UNION OF LONDON—GREAT EXHIBI- 
4 TION of 105i.—Sculptors are requested to notice that the 
Statuettes to be submitted in competition for the Premiums of 
£100 and £50, offered by the Art Union of London, are to be sent 
to the House of the Society, 444, West Strand, on Monday the 
24th, or Tuesday the 25th, of February next, before Nine o’Clock 
in the Evening. Particulars may be obtained at the Office as 
above. 





GEORGE GODWIN,) Hon. 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 








A tT UNION OF LONDON: Incorporated by 
Royal Charter—Subscription of 1851.—Each Prizeholder 
at the Annual Distribution will be entitled to seleet FOR HIM- 
SELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART, from one of the Public 
Exhibitions Every Subseriber will have for each guinea the 
choice of one of two line engravings, “The Burial of Harold,” by 
PF. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A.; or, “f The Villa of Lu 
eulus,” by J. F. Wilmore, A.E.R.A., after W. T. Leitch. And in 
addition, a volume of 31 wood engravings, by eminent Artists, 
illustrating Goldsmith’s poem of ‘The Traveller.’ The impres- 
sions of “The Villa of Lucullus” are now ready for those who 
seloct that subject. 
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GEORGE GODWIN, ) Hon. 
144, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs 
/POURIST'S GALLERY, Her Majesty’s Concert 
toom, Haymarket, will open early in February, with the 
First Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall's GREAT MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE, commencing with the Departure of the John Bull 
stoumer from the Tower of LONDON for HAMBURGH—ROUTE 
THROUGH GERMANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
Danube to Con tantinople—ROUTE THROUGH ITALY, Passes 
of the Alps through Switzerland to Geneva—ROUTE DOWN 
THE RHINE, TO COLOGNE AND HOME. 
The Diorama will be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 
appropriate Music. 


aXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ART.— 

4 This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at the GALLERY of the 
OLD WATER COLOUR SOCTETY, 5, Pall Mall East, DAILY 
from TEN till dusk.—Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Secretary. 


(THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
diily at their Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock. 
Visitors desirous of secing the animal in the water are recom 
mended to go early. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 














ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


HE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY is 
realy for delivery at the Office, 11, Han ver Square, and at Messrs. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row. Price l2s. 6d. It contains—Pro- 
fuss vr OWEN, F.R-S., “on the Dinornis.” Part 4 Professor 
\ AN DER HOEVEN “on the Animal of Nautilus Pompilius,”’ 
with Fight Plates. 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 
for 1848 are illustrated with 23 plates 7 a 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1849 are illustrated 


With 26 plates. Price 27s. Gd. each in cloth boards. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1850 will be ready in 


February, and will contain nearly 40 plates. 





‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXYV., 
. is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
Mr. Gordon Cumming’s Hunting in Africa. 
. Socrates 
. The Ignatian Epistles. 
. Mysteries of Ceylon 
Cheap Sugar and Slave Trade. 
. British Museum. 
. General Radowitz on Germany. 
Life of Southey. 
9. The Ministry and the Pope. 
10. Sir F. Head on the Defenceless State of Great Britain. 
*.* The Inpex to Vols. 61 to 79 inclusive, (forming Nos. 159 and 
160,) is now ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


(HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY MAGA- 

ZINE and REVIEW.—No. 4, is now ready, price 3s.—Con 

tents: Advancement of Masonic Knowledge, by the Editor—The 

Revelations of a Square, by Dr. Oliver—A Diplomatist’s Memory 

—The Lord Mayor at Southwold—Notes on Funeral Solemnities 

—Sonncts to Masonry—The Symbol of Glory—Obituary—Grand 
Lodge—and Chapter Reports, &c. Ke. 

London: R. Spencer, 314, High Holborn, and sold by all 

Booksellers. 


MR. SHOBERL’S NEW WORKS. 


ie ae eo Bd 








20, GREAT MaRLBorovan Srnreet, Jan. 10. 
MR. SHOBERL has the honour to announce that he shall publish 
immediately, in 4 vols. 8vo., A NEW SERIES of the 
LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF 

Edited by his Brother, the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

s> In consequence of the expected great demand for this Work, 
all those who desire to reccive Copies on the day of publication, 
are earnestly requested to give their immediate orders for it, to 
prevent disappointment. Orders received by all Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. 

II. 


A SACRED GIFT. 
Immediately, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound, 


THE EVE OF THE DELUGE. 


By the Hon. and Rey. H. W. VILLIERS STUART 


I1I. 


Also, just Ready, 


THE WIFE’S SISTER; 


Or, THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. HUBBACK, (Niece of the celebrated Novelist, 
Miss Austen 


Iv. 
VALUABLE WORK FOR THE EMIGRANT. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers and Librarics, in 2 vols 
with Plates, 21s. bound, 


EXCURSIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By LIEUT. HENDERSON, Ceylon Rifles. 
“The genuine account of a squatter’s life. ’'—Daily News 


Also, now Ready, 
5. The BARON PROCHAZKA’S 
TIONS of HUNGARY. 10s. 6d. 
6. Dr. BERNCASTLE’S VOYAGE to CHINA. 
2 vols. Plates, 2]s. 


7. A NEW EDITION OF SHILLINGLAW’S 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY. Plates, 10s. 6d. 


8. Captain HERVEY’S TEN YEARS IN 
INDIA. 

9. SIRR’S CEYLON and the 
2 vols. Plates. 

10. NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Plates. 


11. Capt. REID’S RIFLE RANGERS. 2 vols. 


Plates. 2ls. 


12. FOURTH EDITION OF THE CIVIL WAR 


in HUNGARY. 10s. 6d. 


13. RYAN’S ADVENTURES in CALIFORNIA. 
2 vols. Twenty-three Plates. 
“Most lively and amusing.’’—Quarterly Review 
W. Shoberl, publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 
Orders reccived by all Booksellers. 


REVELA- 


CINGALESE. 


2 vols. 





This day is published, price Is. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING 


IN OIL COLOURS, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SETTING AND ARRANGING THE FIGURE 
By HENRY MURRAY, 2 


London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








This day, Part I., Royal 8vo, 6s. 6d., with numerous Illustrations, 
. of the 
S _ vy “YY o vry v are] » 
My Uset M OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES : 
a A QvaRTERLY JouRNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE SISTER 
BraNncues or Ciassic Ant. 
CONTENTS = : : 

On the Advantage of the Study of Antiquity, and on Excellence 
in Art ; ; A 
Rapid Destruction of Ancient Monuments: a portion of the Epistle 

prefixed by FRA GIOVANNI GIO¢ ONDO to his Corpus In 
scriptiorum. , , 
On the Polychromy of Greek Architecture. By M. J J. HIT 
TORFY. 
Description of One of the Gates of Pastum 
L. DONALDSON. ; 
PROFESSOR SCHOENBORN on an important Monument re- 
cently discovered by him in Lycia a 
On the Paintings by Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi With 
folding Plate. By W. W. LLOYD, Esq. , 
On the Plan and Disposition of the Greck Lesche. By the EDITOR, 
On some Egyptian-Doric Columns at Thebes By EK, FAL- 
KENER, Esq. 
Archwographia Litteraria. 
Notices of New Publications. = 
Discoveries at Nimrood. By T. N. LYNCH, Esq. : '’ 
On the Application of Polychromy to Modern Architecture, as 
exemplified in the Decoration of the Exhibition Building in 
Hyde Park. By E, FALKENER, Esq. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand 
To whom Communications for the Editor are requested to be 
forwarded. 


By PROFESSOR T. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the 15th inst. will be published, the Second Edition of 


A ETON LOCKE: TAILOR AND POET. 
A 


An Autobiography. 
‘A powerfully written and exciting novel. It is full of vivid 
scenes and characters, painted in broad and st rong.’'—Athenaum. 
“This is a remarkable book. It deserves attention on account 
of the ability displayed in it.’"—Examiner. 
2 vols post Svo. 18s. 


THE CONSPIRACY of the 
Authentic Disclosure of the Secret Plan of the Order. By the 
ABBATE LEONE With an Explanatory Introduction, by 
M. VICTOR CONSIDERANT, Member of the National Assembly 
of France. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

““Will be read with thrilling interest. Its revelations, so far as 
we have read them, are certainly marvellous evidences of the deep 
and mischievous designs of the Jesuits."— Wesleyan 


JESUITS: An 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, (late 186, Strand.) 





(HE ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY, and NAR. 

RATIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions 
of the Book of Genesis, Critically Examined and Explained. By 
the Rev. E. D. Renvewt, of Preston. Royal l2mo. 6s. cloth, 
lettered. 


A GUIDE to SOUTH AUSTRALIA ; being a 
Descriptive Account of the Colony: containing the latest Authentic 
Information. By W. Sxeii. Cuauncy, C.E., nearly Four Years 
Resident in that Provinee. Second Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d sewed. 

London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PAMILIES. 

® Highth Edition, ls. 6d. cloth, 
(THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 


Exercises in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D 


Also, price 3s. 
A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 


Seventeenth Edition, 2s. red leather, 1s. 9d. cloth, 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR: 
with very COPIOUS EXERCISES, and a Systematic View of 
the FORMATION and DERIVATION of Words; together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the Etyino- 
logy of above 7000 English words. 


Sixteenth Edition, 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Fifth Edition, price 4s. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN. 
New Edition, price 3s. 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a Complete 


Dictionary and Index of proper names. 


Ninth Edition, price 3s. 6d., or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. 


Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 
beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 

“ Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valuable School 
Books. His Grammars of the English language, and a Treatise to 
Facilitate the Study of Composition, have been extensively adopted. 
The present emtribution to this most important class of publica 
tions will fully sustain his reputation. It is the most complete 
Manual of Geography we have inet with, and no teacher can 
employ it as his text-book without making the study interesting 
to his pupils.” 

Londen: Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: 
W. P. Kennedy. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





I. 
EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 


OF EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young 
Persons. Post 8vo, bound, price 7s. 6d. 


I 


JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £10 10s. 


t| Apy Plate with its Description may be 
had separately for School and Lecture 
Rooms. A Priced List will be forwarded 

on application to the Publishers. 


It 


| JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS 


OF NATURAL PHENOMENA; reduced from the 
Edition in imperial folio, for the Use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families. 25 Maps, including a large 
Paleontological and Geological Map of the British Isles. 
Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price #2 123. 6d. 


“ We do not remember a contribution to School Libraries, 
and to the resources of School and University Teachers, in 
all respects so important as the book now before us.’’— 
Examiner. 


IV 


SANDFORD’S INTRODUCTION TO 


THE WRITING OF GREEK. A riew Edition. 3s. 6d, 


v. 
SANDFORD’S RULES AND EXER- 
CISES IN HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK, to 


which is added a short system of Greek Prosody. A 
New Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


VI. 


SANDFORD’S EXTRACTS FROM 


GREEK AUTHORS, with Notes and a Vocabulary. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, price 6s. 


VI. 


SANDFORD’S TRANSLATION OF 
THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 8vo, price 16s. 


Vill. 


NEW WORKS. 





I. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIX. 8vo, 6s. 
{On Thursday next. 
CONTENTS. 

_ ENGLISH SOCIALISM: ALTON LOCKE. 
. THE STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 
._ HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
_ SEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 
_ LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
_ LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES 
KINGS AND POPES: SARDINIA AND ENGLAND. 
. THE MENACE OF WAR IN GERMANY. 

LORD CLARENDON’S ADMINISTRATION. 

NOTE ON PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


MOD om tS 


oc oe 


Il. 
LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN 
REMINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, HENRY 
EpWARD Lorp HoLLAnpD. Post 8vo, with Fac-simile, 10s. 6d. 


It. 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S VOYAGE of the 
“PRINCE ALBERT” in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. With Chart, and coloured Plates, Post 
8vo, 12s. 


IV. 

ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 
GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Mercuanrt long resi- 
dent in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, with coloured Plates. 

[Nearly ready. 


- 

Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, Por- 
traits, Fac-similes, and Woodcuts. 3 vols. square crown 8yo, 
£2 8s, 


VI. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo, 21s.; calf, 30s. 


Vil. 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. First collected Edition ; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo, 21s.; morocco, 42s, 


VIII. 


ALARIC A. WATTS’S LYRICS of 
the HEART; and other Poems. With 4] Llustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d.; morocco, 45s.; Proof impres- 
sions, 63s. 





PROFESSOR 


CHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 


i GEOLOGY. Twenty-seventh Edition. Price Is. 
' 
; IX, 


AINSLIE’S LAND SURVEYING: A 


MILITARY, Marine, and GEODETICAL SuRVEYING. By 
Witrram Gacsraita, M.A. 


Price 21s. 
x 


FLEURY’S HISTORY OF THE DIS- 


COVERY OF AMERICA, For the Use of Schools. | 


Price 2s. 6d, 


Witttam Biackwoop & Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
burgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





NEW WORK BY PROF. JOHNSTON. 





In the Press, 


‘ NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 


AGRICULTURAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMICAL. 


) By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. and E., &e., 


Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” &c. 


In two vols. post 8vo, with a Map, 
Witt Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE, 8vyo, 18s. 


LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL WIS 
TRY AND GEOLOGY. Second Edition, — 


ELEMENTS OF DITTO. 
Feap., 6s. 


CATECHISM OF DITTO. 
Edition, (published this day,) ls, 


ON THE US . 7 dey 
ven. & E OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 





JOHNSTON’S CATE-| 


New and Enlarged Edition; embracing RAILway, | 


8vo; with an Atlas in 4to 
of Thirty-two Engravings, and numerous Illustrations. | 


Fifth Edition, 


Ix. 
| The EARTHLY RESTING PLACES 
| of the JUST. By the Rev. Erskine NEALE, M.A. With 
| Wood Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


} x. 

| WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 
| Translated from the German. Demy 1l6mo, price Half-a- 
Crown, 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF APU- 


LEIUS. Translated from the Latin, by Sir Grorce Heap. 
2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


| 
XII. 
Col. and 


HUMBOLDT'’S COSMOS. 
Mrs. SABINE’S authorised English Translation of Vol. III. 
| which completes the Work. Part I., post 8vo, and 16mo. 

[Next week. 
XIII. 


Dr L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
|; ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


XIv. 


The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ANNOTATIONS to his larger Edition of 
| the GREEK TESTAMENT. 8vo, 15s. 


ZY. 
BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and HIS. 
TORICAL TABLES. Corrected and extended under the 
revision of Sir H. Ettis, K.H. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


XVI. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH 


COLONIES. Being the Second Work of the Rev. G. R. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 





I. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848.49, 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by Arrowsmith, 
and numerous engravings. (Ja a few days, 
aa 


II. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 

By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates. 
[In a few days, 
Itt. 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
SECOND SIKH WAR IN 1848-49, 


With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, Chillian- 
wallah, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c. 


By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp 
to General Thack well, 
In post 8vo. [On Monday. 

IV. 

THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
TWO GENERATIONS; 
Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. A NOVEL 
BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Vv. 
W. WILKIE COLLINS. 

RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ Antonina.” 
With numerous Illustrations by H. C. Branpuina, Esq. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. 
VI. 
FRANCIA; 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION OF PARAGUA 


By E. CLARENCE SHEPARD, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. Gd. [On Monday. 


VII. 
MRS. WARD. 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 


Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL, TOWN. 
By MRS. WARD, Author of “ Five Years in Kaftirland.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post. Price 218 

[On Tuesday. 
VIII. 
New Volume of the “ Standard Novels and Romances.” 


HECTOR O’HALLORAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, Author of “ The Stories of Waterloo.” 
In small 8vo, with an Illustration. Price 3s. Gd. 

; Ix. 

THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850. 
In post 8vo. Price 10s.6d. [Now ready. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY,, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF ‘THE MUSICAL DRAMA.’ 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, ané 
| Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Socicty of Paris. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 14s. [Now ready. 
XI. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 





GLEIG’s NEw ScHooL Sexes. 18mo, Is. 











Xvil 


| HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. Being | 


| the Third Work of the Rev. G. R. Gieta’s New Scuoor 
| SERIES. 18mo, Is. 


Dr. GOLDING BIRD'S LECTURES 


Twenty-Seventh | on ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM Feap, Svo, 5s, 6d, 





London; Loneman, Browy, GREEN, ap 


LONGMANS, 


| REIGN OF KING GEORGE III 


BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Denis Le Marcuanrt, Bart. 
In Monthly Volumes, &vo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 
Portraits. 
*.* The First Volume is now Ready, with a Portrait, and hand 
oom somcly bound. Price 10s. 6d 
>" The Second Volume will be published on the Ist of Februatt 


RicHarD BenTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
| (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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Foreign Reminiscences. By Henry Richard 
Lord Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry 
Kdward Lord Holland. Longmans. 

Our literature has been lately enriched by a 

large number of works known among our 

French neighbours under the general title of 

Mémoires pour servir. Searcely a publishing 

Season now passes by without one or two 

books of ‘ Correspondence,’ ‘ Diaries,’ or 

‘Reminiscences, written by some distin- 

guished persons who had taken an active part 

in the political events of the times which they 
describe. Of these, few will be weleomed 
with more pleasure or read with more avidity, 
than the present work by the late Lord 
Holland. Although not ollicially employed 
in any of the transactions which he relates, 
like Lord Malmesbury, he was personally 
and intimately acquainted with most of the 
distinguished statesmen and politicians of his 
time; and though his book mav not be so 
valuable as those of some of his predecessors, 
in throwing fresh light upon political events, 
it contains a vast number of interesting facts 
which will be new to the great majority of 
readers. It is written in an easy and graceful 
style, and contains many useful political 
reilections, implied rather than openly ex- 
pressed, but which an observant reader will 
not be slow to understand and appreciate. 

Its chief interest, however, consists in its 

anecdotes respecting the illustrious men who 

took a leading part in the great European 
drama, which commenced with the first 

French revolution and ended with the over- 

throw of Napoleon. Lord Holland appears 

to have written this work at different periods, 
and the interest which he took in it is evinced 
by the numerous notes which he added to the 
original text, some of which were written as 
late as 1837, or only three years before his 
death. The work was evidently left for pub- 
lication, and the recent events on the Conti- 
nent have induced his son to print it at the 
present time. Ife informs us that he has 
scrupilously abstained from making the 
slichiest alteration in the text or the notes ; 
and that ‘the omission of four insignificant 

Sentences is all that he has deemed necessary 

for the immediate publication of what was 

probably written with the intention of not 
secing the light so soon.” 

The editor has given no account of his 
faith v's life, probably thinking it unnecessary 
in tlie ease of one so well known; but it may 
be useful to some of our readers to remind 
them of one or two facts in Lord Holland’s 
present 
volume. ‘The late Lord Holland was the son 
of the second lord of this name, and was born 
on the 21st of November, 1773. He lost his 
father when he was a little more than a twelve- 
month old. on which he sueceeded to the 
peerage. He was educated at Eton along 
with George Canning, Mr. Frere, and other 
persons who subsequently became distin- 
guislied in politics and literature. In 1790 
he was entered at Christ's Church, Oxford, 
and in the following year he paid his first 
visit to the Continent, and remained a short 
time at Paris. It is with this year that his 
, Foreign Rominiscences' commence. He had 
i ready Cmi 
his uncle, Charles James Fox, the celebrated 
erator and statesman, principles which he 
malutained with steadiness and consistency 


raced the political principles of 
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throughout a long political life. Although | 


he was a mere youth on his first visit to Paris, 
his political connexions introduced him to the 
society of Lafayette and other distinguished 
men of the time, from whose conversation at 
this and at a later period he learned many 
interesting particulars respecting the great 
actors in the Revolution. He arrived at Paris 
soon after the death of Mirabeau, respecting 
whom he tells the following aneedote, which 
may be new to some of our readers, though 
we remember to have heard it before :— 
‘The vanity of Mirabeau exposed him, it is said, 
to a droll reproof. At some important political 
crisis, he was descanting in society on the qualities 
requisite in a minister to extricate the crown, the 
assembly, and the nation from the difficulties in 
which they were involved, viz., great knowledge, 
great genius, acquaintance and perhaps connexion 
with the upper ranks, some common feelings with 
the lower classes, a power of speaking and of writing 
eloquently and readily, familiarity with the world, 
the popularity of a martyr from recent prosecution, 
and many others, which it was obvious enough that 
he thought were united in himself. ‘ All this is 
true,’ said a friend, ‘but you have omitted one of 
his qualities,’ ‘No \ 
‘Should he not,’ replied the same sarcastic friend, 
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‘be very much pitted with the small-pox ? 

It was in this visit to Paris, in 1791, that 
Lord Holland first formed acquaintance with 
Talleyrand. He afterwards became very in- 
timate with the latter, and relates 


many 
anecdotes respecting him. Itis not generally 


surely! what do you mean?’ | 


In 1792, Lord Holland travelled in Den- 
mark and Prussia. The King of Denmark 
had become incapacitated from taking part in 
public affairs by mental aberration; and the 
Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick VII.) 
had been invested with all the functions of 
royal authority. The deposed monarch, how- 
ever, like many other insane people, was not 
devoid of shrewd observation and sly humour, 
as the following tale will show:— 

“ He was at Vienna during the Congress of 1814. 
Wherever in the treaties there negotiated there 
had been a fresh distribution of territories, and in 
the German and adjoining States there had been 
many, the value of each cession respectively was 
estimated by the number of inhabitants, and in 
diplomatic language the cession was described as 
that of so many souls or ames. Now there was no 
accession of territory to Denmark, but, on the con- 
trary, some small diminution. The King was much 
courted during the negotiations, and treated with 
friendly cordiality and personal friendship by the 
Emperor of Austria. That high personage, on his 
taking leave, complimented him most warmly on 
his attainments and good conduct, and the golden 
opinion they had acquired, ‘ Pendant votre sejour 
ici (said he), votre Majeste a gagné tous les cours.’ 
‘Mais pas une seule ame,’ replied, somewhat caus- 
tickly, the ill-requited sovereign of a well-governed 
people. Till then he was never suspected of being 
alive to the mortifieations he had received, and still 
less of being capable of recording his sense of them, 
by so smart and well-merited a repartee.” 

Lord Holland relates several anecdotes 


‘taken from the ‘Chronique Scandaleuse’ of 


known that when Mr. Pitt went to Rheims to | 
learn French, after the peace of 1782, Talley- | 
‘and lodged him in an apartment in the abbey | 
of St. Thierry, where he was then residing with | 
his uncle, the Arehbishop of Rheims, and con- | 


Lord 


stantly accompanied him for six weeks. 


Holland adds, that Mr. Pitt never had the | 


grace to allude to this circumstance, either 
during his embassy, or lis emigration, or in 
1794, when he refused to recall the cruel order 
by which he was sent away from England under 
the alien bill. Respecting the bon-mots of 
Talleyrand, we meet with these remarks :— 
‘Por thirty or forty years, the bon-mots of M. 
de Talleyrand were more frequently repeated and 
more generally admired than those of any living 
man, The reason was obvious. Few men uttered 
so many, and yet fewer any equally good. By a 
happy combination of neatness in language and ease 
and suavity of manner, with archness and sagacity 


of thought, his sarcasms assumed a garb at once so | 


courtly and so careless, that they often diverted 
almost as much as they could mortify even their 
immediate objects. His humorous reproof to a 
gentleman vaunting with self-complacency the ex- 
treme beauty of his mother, and apparently implying 
that it might account for advantages in person in 
her descendants, is well known: ‘ C’était donc,’ 
said he, ‘Monsieur votre pére qui n’était pas si 
bien.’ The following is more recent, but the 
humour of it hardly less arch or less refined. The 


the court of Prussia; but they are too piquant 
for our pages. 

In 1793, Lord Holland visited Spain, where 
he remained some time. Ile went to Spain 
again in 1802, and a third time in 1808, after 
the breaking out of the Spanish insurrection. 
He made himself master of the language and 
literature of this country, as his published 


_works prove; and he became better acquainted 
' with the events and characters connected with 


the court of Madrid than with those of any 
other on the continent. Hence his reminis- 


/cences of this court are the most valuable 


| portion of his work. 


The well-known immo- 
rality of the court receives further illustra- 
tion from Lord Holland’s account. Godoy, 
who received the title of the Prince of the 
Peace, was for a long time the favourite of 
the queen, and the minister of the king. The 
queen, however, had become enamoured of 
an officer of the name of Mallo, and Godoy 


took his revenge in the following manner:— 


celebrity of M. de Chateaubriand, the vainest of | 


mortals, was on the wane. About the same time, 


it happened to be casually mentioned in conversa- | 


tion that Chateaubriand was affected with deafness, 
and complained bitterly of that infirmity. ‘Je 
comprends,’ said Talleyrand ; ‘depuis qu’on a cessé 
de parler de lui il se eroit sourd.’” 


An anecdote connected with the death of | 


Calonne, the ex-minister of Louis XVI, is 
worth extracting :— 

‘Calonne was, by the clemency of the Consul 
and the remembrance of old friendship in Talley- 


‘© A story was current at Madrid, which, if true, 
would at once prove that the Prince of the Peace 
was aware of her infidelities to him, and disposed 
to revenge himself in a way no woman could easily 
submit to or forgive. The King, the Queen, and 
the Prince of the Peace, said this tale, were at a 
window in the palace of Aranjuez, when Mallo 
drove by in his curriecle. Charles 1V. expressed 
some surprise at a young officer of low rank and 
narrow fortune possessing so brilliant an equipage ; 
on which the Prince assured his Majesty that it 
was easily, though somewhat ludicrously, to be 
accounted for. ‘ Anold, rich, and toothless woman, 
(for he knew the Queen had a set of teeth from 


Paris) had fallen madly in love with that Mallo, 


rand, allowed to return to Paris, and immediately | 


on his arrival he died of a pleurisy and a bad 
physician, to whom, when he could speak no longer, 
he wrote in pencil these remarkable words: 7'u 


mas assassing, et si tu es honnéte homme, tu renon- 


ceras ala médicine pour jamais.” 


and she furnished him with many equipages, horses, 
and every luxury in which he had a mind to in- 
dulge.’ Charles laughed immoderately at the story, 
and whenever the name of the gallant occurred, 
was eager to circulate the amusing piece of scandal, 
which diverted him exceedingly, but, he little 
knew or suspected, concerned him and his so 
nearly. The anecdote is, perhaps, too dramatic to 
deserve implicit credit. It was believed by many 
well-informed persons, and I repeat it as I re- 
ceived it.” 


Godoy was succeeded in the ministry by 
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Urquijo, another favourite of the queen, whose 
character is thus drawn by our author:— 
“The administration of Urquijo, with whom I 
was never personally acquainted, lasted longer than 
according to the strange stories reported of him 
could have appeared probable to any reasonable 
man. He was ignorant, rash, and presumptuous 
in the extreme. Averse to every institution of the 
country, and every opinion of the people he was 
called upon to govern, he determined, nevertheless, 
to slight the individuals as well as to overlook the 
precautions most necessary to the execution of his 
arduous undertakings. So fanatically hostile was 
he to the Church of Rome, that when, being charge 
d'affaires in London, he first heard that General 
Buonaparte, by the peace of Tolentino, and at the 
intervention of the Spanish ambassador, Azara, had 
spared the Papal government, he ran like a maniac 
from his house for more than a mile on the Ux- 
bridge road, and threw himself in despair into a 
pond, Mr. Carlisle, the surgeon, who told me the 
story, happened to pass by when he was dragged 
out in a state of insensibility, and superintended 
his recovery by the means recommended by the 
Humane Society. When our Secretary of State 
called on him, he made a point of receiving him 
with Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ magnificently bound, 
on the table; 


and Lord Grenville has more than | 





once accounted to me for the low opinion he enter- | 
tains of Spanish politicians, by the circumstance of | 


Urquijo, the wildest and most incapable man he 
ever transacted business with, being elevated to the 
station of First Minister.” 

Godoy was afterwards restored to power, 
and, on the downfal of the Spanish monarchy, 
was conveyed as a prisoner to Madrid, and 
consigned to the custody of a French guard. 

‘‘He was afterwards removed to Bayonne. 
Murat, to protect him from insult, conveyed him 
part of the way in his own carriage, and was 


hiding his head, and creeping to the bottom of the 
carriage, whenever they met on the road any body 
of Spanish soldiers or peasantry. I can believe the 
story. In truth, the irresolution, vanity, and, 
above all, the ignorance of Don Manuel Godoy, 


in most countries, and he must have possessed 


| victory of Baylen. 





applied as recently arrived from thence, and not 
involved in the angry feelings or discussions which 
had led to the rupture between the two countries. 
The Prince received him at Aranjuez, and imme- 
diately on reading the letter, and hearing the story, 
bade the anxious father remain till he had seen the 
King, and left the room for that purpose without 
ceremony or delay. 
order, not for the change of prison, but for the 
immediate liberation of the young man. 


with a smile of benevolence, that a parent who had 
come so far to render a service to his child would 
like probably to be the bearer of good intelligence 
himself, and accordingly he furnished him with a 
passport and permission to sail in a Spanish frigate, 
then preparing to leave Cadiz for the West 
Indies.” 

The celebrity of the Spanish generals in the 
revolutionary war is not suflicient, as Lord 
Holland observes, to excite much curiosity 
about their personal qualifications and history, 
but the following tale respecting one of them 
is worth preserving :— 

‘General Castaios had grown old in a Court, 
and was more adapted for itthan foracamp. Hot 
weather, the plunder and baggage with which the 
French had encumbered themselves, and the self- 
sufficiency of their commander, gained for him the 
He had the good sense and 
modesty to ascribe his success to those circum- 
stances. The French general, Dupont, had the 
bad taste to preserve his vanity even in his chagrin. 
When he delivered his sword to Castanos, he said: 
‘You may well, General, be proud of this day ; it 
is remarkable that I have never lost a pitched 
battle till now,—I, who have been in more than 
twenty, and gained them all.’ 
markable,’ replied dryly the sarcastic Spaniard, 


| ‘because I never was in one before in my life.’ ” 
shocked, as he told me, at the fear he betrayed, | 


A considerable portion of the volume is 
occupied with re relating to Napoleon, 
most of which are new, and would yield 
matter of great interest for extract, could we 


afford the space. 
would have incapacitated him for Prime Minister | 


some good and counteracting qualities both of head 
und heart to have retained power so long even in | 


Spain. 


States he represented were often designated in the 
superscription or the body of the notes, which he 
received from the Duke of Aleudia’s office, [slas 
Asiaticas, instead of Vi//as Hunseaticas: and the 
same person assured me that Godoy was some time 
Minister of Foreign Affairs before he discovered 
Prussia and Russia to be two distinet countries: 
Mr. Sandoz, the Minister from Berlin. being at that 


the agent for the Court of St. | 
Madrid.” 

Lord Holland, however, relates an instance, 
which we have read elsewhere, in which 
Godoy showed both humanity and mag- 
nanimity :— ae - 

‘A young English gentleman of the name of 
Powell had, before the war between England and 
Spain, engaged either with General Miranda, or 
some other South American adventurer, in an ex- 
pedition to liberate the Spanish colonies. He was 
taken. By law his life was forfeited, but he w 
condemned by a sentence nearly equivalent to 

yetual imprisonment in the unwholesome fortre 
Omoa. His father, Chief Justice of Canad 
ing the sad tidings, hastened to England. Unfortu- 
nately, hostilities had commenced under circum- 
stances calculated to exasperate the government and 
people of Spain. The Chief Justice was however 
determined to try the efficacy of a pe ronal ap lica- 
tion to alleviate the sufferings of his son, by < a 
of prison, since he despaired of obtaining his re- 
lease. _ Having procured passports, he proceeded 
to Spain, furnished with a letter of introduction to 


ee . at . 
the Prince of the Peace irom me. to whom h 
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His ignorance was such, that the Chargé | 
d’Affaires of the Hanseatic Towns, told me that the | 





The Odes and Epodes of Horace, Translated | 


Literally and Rhythmically, by W. Sewell, 


B.D., Fellow and Sub-Reetor of Exeter | 


College, Oxford. Bohn. 
Horace : Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, 
ry’ ° , . r 
Translated into English Verse, by G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Esq., late Coldstream 
Guards. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
“T Hope,” says Mr. Sewell, “the object of 
this translation will not be misunderstood.” 
A very natural anxiety, seeing that to any 


: /one who read: > translati , : 
tiene, aud during the absence of a Eussiae envoy, | reads the translation before the 


Preface its object will be a puzzle indeed. 
lo supply a want is the only justification of 
any such book, coming especially from a 
scholar of Mr. Sewell’s repute ; but how any 
man could delude himself with the idea that 


| such a farrago of bad English and unpardon- 


able doggrel, possessing neither the literality 
of Smart, nor the rhythm, meagre as it is, of 
Francis, could fill up a void among English 
school-books, is a problem which only Mr. 
Sewell himself can solve. 

“It isone thing,” he says, with much originality, 
‘to attempt the transfusion of a poet’s mind, 
spirit, and grace, from one language into another, 
so that those who cannot read the original, may 
form some notion of his beauties; another to con- 
strue him literally and grammatically, word for 
word, as boys are required to do in our classical 
schools, and at the universities. I have had no 
thought of attempting a translation of the former 
kind. _ But as the tutor of a college, I have tried 
from time to time, to aid those placed under my 
care In uniting two conditions of translation, with 
the failure of either of which in students very 
‘erious evils must follow; first, accuracy—strict 


He soon returned with an | 


Nor was | 
he satisfied with this act of humanity, but added, | 


‘It is the more re- | 


ee 


| literal, word-for-word accuracy—and secondly, ag 
much attention as possible to the language of 
poetry.” 
| That a college tutor should so act, one 
might have taken, but for the pomposity of 
‘this announcement, as a matter of course, 
| . : ° 
_ How is he to open to his scholars the meaning 
‘of the poet, except by word-for-word con. 
'struction, or how to make them feel his 
“spirit and grace,” except by showing in 
adequate English all that is implied and sug. 
gested by the words of the poct in their par. 
ticular collocation? But let us follow our 
philosopher. Beset by the Scylla of literal 
accuracy on the one hand, and the Charybdis 
of poetical freedom on the other, Mr. Sewell, 
it seems, is in the habit of composing, as 
models in composition for his own classes, 
translations which, in his opinion, combine a 
happy compound of both, and he publishes the 
present specimen for the benctit of other 
masters. Of the magnitude of the boon our 
readers shall judge for themselves hereatter; 
but Mr. Sewell’s complacency and perverse. 
ness carry him so far as to announce the 
doctrine that Horace, Virgil, and Homer 
ought not to be studied out of Horace, 
Virgil, and Homer, but out of translations 
constructed on the principle of the present! 
With these in their hands, unhappy urchins 
of future years are to be led on by the master, 
_(who, more fortunate wight! is to have ‘the 
| original in his hand,) to write Virgil and 
| write Homer !”— 
| 


* 


‘** Every lesson will thus be a lesson in composi- 
tion; a lesson in grammar, which they cannot but 
_learn when compelled to practise; at the same 
| time an exercise of thought; at the same time au 
| opportunity of acquiring a vast amount of syno- 

nyms and forms of expression suggested by the 
whole class, with the certainty of selecting the 
best. When in this way boys have composed then 
_ selves, as it were, the yreat compositions of ante 
| quéty (in which they will soon acquire an extre 
ordinary facility) they may then be led to read 
. My own recollections of a school 
where this plan was partially in use, satisfy me 0 
its great importance. And to assist in its more 
general introduction, by providing translations 
which may thus be used by boys, while the original 
is in the hands of the master, has been the chie 
motive of the translations I have hitherto attempted, 
and of the form selected—the combination of the 
literal with the rhythmical.” 

Thank Heaven, we learned our classié 
before the Orbilius of Exeter College arose: 
Conceive the horrors of this process! The 
mangled Horace, the gashed and gory carcase 
of Virgil, the ‘ blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
‘sle torn limb from limb by the relentless 
Sewell, and flung before his’ pupils, who are 
then required to put Horace together, and 
make the little fat philosopher and poet ont 
more totus teres atque rotundus; to breathe 
into the Mantuan the breath of life, uw 
loosing anew the fount— 

““ Che spande di parlar si largo fiume ;” 
and to make Homer’s battered ghost proclail 
‘the tale of Troy divine,” with more tha 
| ge lire! Letus test the process in detail 

oet Horace is to be learned through poe 
aster Sewell! Here is the first ode of the 
first book, and surely no labour of Hereulé 
Was ever equal to the difficulty of reconstruct + 
ing the original out of such a miserable col 
bination of bad English, bad grammar, 8 
interpretation, and halting rhyme. 


TO M-ECENAS. 
“* Mecenas from a regal line 


Ancestral sprung. Oh safeguard mine 
Alike, and darling pride! There are, 


| them. = ee 





Whom, in the vace-course of the car () 
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It joys, that they in clouds have gather’d 
Olympia’s dust; and whom, nice-weather’d 
With wheels all glowing hot, the goal 

And palm of glory lifts in soul 

To be as lords of earth, the tenants of the pole.” 


Observe the grace of the epithet, ‘all | 
glowing hot,—the correct grammar which | 
two | 


gives a singular verb, ‘lifts,’ to the 
nouns, ‘glory and palm,’—and the exquisite 
no-meaning of ‘the tenants of the sal 

the equivalent for ‘ deos.’ 


, 
e, as 


Observe. too, the 


obvious misapplication of the epithet ‘ deos’ | 


to the ‘* dominos terraruim,” a pleonasm 
utterly repugnant to the genius of Horace, 
and proceed Saad 
** One heart it pleaseth, if there fight 
The turmoil of the Quirites light 
To throne him high with triple pair 
Of honours; one, if he, whate’er 
Is swept trom Libya’s winnowing floor 
Ilias garner’d in his private store ; 
One, who delights his father’s farms 
With hoe to cleave, no, not on terms 
Of Attalus’s wealth, wouldst thou 
Divert aside, tnat he should plough 
With plank in Cyprus hewn, the sea 
Of Myrto, craven sailor he. 
Seared at the Siroc, when it braves 
The battle with the [earian waves, 
The man of tratte lauds his ease, 
And native hamlet’s rural leas, 
Then does his shatter’d barks repair, 
Ill school'd his penury to bear.” 


And this is all the literal Sewell has to give 
for the “‘indocilis pauperiem pati!” Ill 


schooled, if not 7rdoci/is, should we think the 


boy who gave us such a rendering. ‘ Bad 
goes before, but worse remains behind.” 
« A man there is, who neither horns 
Of the time-mellowed Massie scorns, 
Nor e’en a portion to purloin 
From the whole day—with limbs supine, 
Stretch'd now some arbute green below, 
Now at some fount with geatle flow 
Of hallow'd streamlet. Many a wight 
The tented field, and blast delight 
Of trump with clarion blent, and frays 
Loath’d of mothers. Still there stays 
Beneath the freezing open sky 
The huntsman, dosing memory 
Of his soft consort; whether doe 
$y his stanch hounds is spied, or through 
His filmy toils a Marsian boar 
Has burst a passage. Me that dower 
Of lore-crown’d brows, the ivy spray 
With Gods supreme associates ; me 
Cool grove, and bevies lightly tripping 
Of nymphs with Satyrs far are keeping 
From the mere people; if her flute 
Neither Euterpe chains as mute, 
Nor Polyhymnia disdain 
To tune her lyre of Lesbian strain. 
But if my name thou dost exscroll 
> Midst minstrels of a lyric soul, 
Strike with high crest shall I the planets of the 
pole.” 


Which pole, pray ? and what relation do 
these planets bear to our former friends ‘‘ the 
tenants of the pole?” To these Examination 
questions Mr. Sewell’s pupils may, we hope, 
obtain satisfactory answers. Thisversion, hide- 
boundand unmusical, and transgressing nearly 
everyrule of English composition, has not even 
the merit of being literal, and would more cer- 
tainly mislead a boy in construing than the 
following, where an attempt is made, but 
not by asub-rector, to combine accuracy with 
freedom. 

Meecenas, sprung trom kings of eld, 
By whom my fortunes are upheld, 
My heart’s best friend, some men there are, 
Who joy to gather with the car 
The dust Olympic ; and the goal 
Safe-grazed by wheels that glowing roll, 
And noble palm, can elevate 
To gods these lords of earth’s estate. 

This feels his breast with rapture throb, 
If the Quiritians’ fickle mob, 
Raise him ’mid brawl and civic roar, 
To honours doubled o’er and o’er ; 
That if he scrape, and store, and fill 
His private granaries, until 
Their teeming area contains 
The harvests of all Lybia’s plains. 

Him that delights afield to moil, 
Tilling his old paternal soil, 
You ne'er could tempt, by all the pelf 
Of golden Attalus himself, 
With Cyprian keel in fear to sweep 
The stormy-vext Myrtoan deep. 


The merchant, with affright aghast, 
When Africus with furious blast 
Lashes the [ecarian waves to foam, 
Extols his quiet inland home ; 

But, safe in port, he straight equips 
Anew his tempest-batter’d ships, 
By no disasters to be taught 
Contentment with a lowly lot. 


And there be some, we know, are fain 
Full cups of Massic old to drain, 
Nor scorn from the unbroken day 
To snatch an hour, their limbs to lay 
’Neath leafy arbutus, or dream 
Near some lulling fountain’s stream, 


The camp makes many a heart beat high, 
The trumpet’s call, the clarion’s ery, 
And all the grim array of war, 
Which mothers’ fearful hearts abhor. 


Regardless of the wife, that weeps 
At home for him, the huntsman keeps 
Abroad, through cold and tempest drear, 
If his staunch hounds have track’d the deer, 
Or by the meshes rent is seen, 
Where savage Marsian boar hath been. 


Thyself the ivy’s wreathed bough, 
Meet guerdon of the scholar’s brow, 
Coequals with the gods supreme ! 

Me the dim grove, the murmuring stream, 
And Nymphs that trip with Fauns along 
Dissever from the vulgar throng ; 

If our Euterpe hush her strain, 

Nor Polyhymnia disdain 

To strike for me her Lesbian lyre, 

And fill me with a poet’s fire. 

Give me but these, and rank me ‘mong 
The sacred bards of lyric song, 

I’ll soar beyond the lists of time, 

And strike the stars with head sublime. 


After so direful a failure in the somewhat 
prosaic Ode to Mecenas, little was to be 
_expected in the noble Ode to Augustus which 
‘immediately follows. Still we were scarcely 
| prepared for such a transmutation as the fol- 
‘lowing of the ‘* Cui dabit partes scelus 
| expiandi, &e.” 

* To whom the task our guilt of cleansing 


Shall Jove assign? At this last hour 
Come, we beseech thee, with a cloud 
| Mantle thine ivory shoulders o’er, 


Augur Apollo! or, if thou 
Wouldst liefer, thou of Eryx Pride! 
Laugh-loving Venus, whom around 
Frolic and Cupid fluttering glide ! 
Or on thy slighted race and line 
If one fond look thou cast of thine, 
Woe! sated thou with sport too long, 
Whom the war-cry and helmets bright, 
And face of Marsian infantry 
Keen ’gainst their gory foe, delight! 
Or, if with masqued form, a youth 
Plume-clad on earth thou personate, 
Boon Maia’s child! content to be 
Venger proclaim’d of Ceesar’s fate ! 
Late into heaven return, and long 
Glad with Quirinus’ nation stay. 
Nor may a breeze too rapid waft thee, 
Wroth at our vices, far away! 
Here rather love thy triumphs dread! 
Here to be sire and sovereign hight! 
Nor brook that Medes should scour the plain 
Unvenged, with, Cesar, thee to lead the fight.” 


And it is out of this sorry stuff that boys 
are to construct an ode matchless for its com- 
bination of grace with power! When Mr. 
Sewell tries to write poetry, he should at least 
give us English. What may ‘ vengers’ and ‘un- 
venged' be? If the latter means ‘unavenged,’ 
it is a mistranslation for ‘ unchastised,’ which 
is hardly excusable in a scholar of Mr. Sewell’s 
standing. The whole passage is so beautiful, 
that we are tempted to put it into such 
English as our unscholarly pen can command. 

To whom 
Will Jove assign the office and the might 
To expiate our guilt ? Oh, to our prayer 


Augur Apollo! here at length repair, 
Veiling in clouds thy shoulders ivory-white! 


Or, laughing Erycina, thou, whose head 
Flits Cupid round, and Mirth, on airy wing ; 
Or on thine outcast sons if thou dost fling 
Some kindly glances, thou, our founder dread, 


Sated, alas! with war’s too lengthened sport ! 
Who joy’st in gleaming helms, and battle’s roar, 
And, foot to foot with focinen dyed in gore, 

The Marsian’s flashing eye and fateful port! 





Or else do thou, sweet Maia’s winged child, 
Doffing the god, descend to earth, and wear 
The form of youth—Cesar’s avenger, there 
While thou abid’st, submitting to be styled! 





Long, long to heav’n be thy return delay’d, 
Long, long may’st thou well-pleased beside us stay, 
And no fell air waft thee from earth away 

At our dark crimes indignant and dismay’d! 


Rather lead mighty triumphs here as now, 
Joy to be call’d our prince and father here, 
Nor let the Median unchastised career, 
Where Romans sway,—our leader, Cesar, thou ! 
One other specimen of Mr. Sewell in an 
ode of a livelier strain, and we have done 


' with him :— 


Solvitur acris hyems, etc. 


‘*MELTING is winter keen with grateful change of spring 


and western wind, 
And engines drag the dry keels from the shore ; 


, And neither now doth flock in stalls—nor hind in hearth 


their pleasure find— 
Nor meads with hoary frosts s/and silver’d o’er. 


**Now Cythera’s Venus leads her choirs, with Luna o’er her 


head, 
And hand-in-hand with nymphs the Graces fair 
With foot alternate beat the ground, while Vulcan glowing 
hot, doth bid 
The Cyclops’ pond’rous stithies blaze and glare. 
“Now ‘tis meet our glossy brow either with green myrtle 
spray, 
Or bloom to twine, which leas unfetter’d bear ; 
Now, too, meet in groves embower'd to Faun to offer, 
whether he 
Ask with a lamb, or with a kid prefer. (?) 


**Ghastly Death, with foot impartial, knocks at cabins of the 


poor, 


And monarchs’ towers. Oh Sextius, thou the blest, 


| Life’s brief span forbids our laying plans for hopes of distant 


lie, or to sit P 





| 





hour, 
Thee soon shall night, and fabled shades (?) arrest. 
“And the phantom-hall of Pluto;—whether, soon as thou 
hast gone, 
Neither the wine- throne thou with dice shalt share (!) 
Nor young Lycidas admire, with whom at present all the 
town 
Is charm’d, and soon will glow our maidens fair.” 


Much of this reads amazingly like nonsense; 
and what does not, is very unlike Horace. 
What would Mr. Mechi say to the notion of 
penning ‘flocks in stalls?” Or why should 
meads be said to ‘stand’ any more than to 
What becomes of the beautiful 
picture of a Sicilian moonlight under the 
shadow of Mount A%tna, in the dreary prose 
of ‘Cythera’s Venus and her choirs, with 
Luna o'er her head?’ By what conceivable 
dexterity is it possible to ‘twine a bloom ?’ 
Probably, by the same wizard skill which 
undertakes to bottle sunbeams. Is any man 
bold enough to say what is meant by ‘ laying 
plans for hopes of distant hour,’ or to explain 
the process by which Sextius was to be ar- 
rested by those extraordinary bailiffs, night, 
the fabled shades, and Pluto’s phantom-hall ? 
or, above all, to enlighten us as to the sug- 
gested partnership in the ‘ wine-throne,’ be- 
tween the poet’s bibulous friend and the dice? 
Horace is plain enough, but truly it needs a 
diver of Delos to fathom the abysses of 
Sewell. The idea conveyed to ourselves by 
the original takes the following shape :— 
Dissolved is winter's sting by the balmy breath of spring, 

And barks long stranded, high and dry, put out again 

from shore ; 

Now the oxen quit their byre, and the husbandman his fire, 


And daisy-dappled meadows bloom where winter frosts 
lay hoar. 
Now by Cytherea led, while the moon shines overhead, 
The Nymphs and Graces, hand-in-hand, with alternating 
feet, 
Shake the ground, while swinking Vulcan strikes the 
sparkles fierce and red 
From the forges of the Cyclops, dun with smoke and lurid 
heat. 


’Tis the time with myrtle green to bind our glistening locks, 
Or with flowers, wherein the loosen’d earth herself hath 
newly dress’d, 
And to sacrifice to Faunus in some glade amidst the rocks 
A yearling lamb, or else a kid, if such delight him best. 


Death comes alike to all—to the monarch’s lordly hall, 
Or the hovel of the beggar, and his summons none shall 
stay. 
Oh Sextius, happy Sextius! use the moments as they pass ; 
Far-reaching hopes are not for us, the creatures of a day, 
Full soon shall night enshroud thee in the Manes’ phantom 
crowd, 
And the shadow-peopled mansion of Pluto close thee in; 
And thou shalt not banish care by the ruddy wine-cup there, 
Nor woo the gentle Lycidas, whom all are mad to win, 
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There is not one ode in the whole Sewell- 
ian series which is not chargeable with the 
same, or even greater faults, than those al- 
ready pointed out. Stanihurst and Hobbes 
are eclipsed. Never was unhappy ap so 
transmuted. His most familiar friends could 
not recognise him. Our best Elzevir to the 
vilest Tauchnitz, no man with Horace at his 
fingers ends will divine what is meant to be 
rendered by the following lines :— 


* And Bacchus, the flower 
Of bashfuiness, shield from your brawlings of gore. 
’Tis monstrous how vastly the Mede’s scimitar 
With wine and with lustres in harshness doth jar.” 


And as for rhymes, Mr. Sewell has a pecu- 
liar taste, with which we should be sorry to 
see our youth infected. Catnach himself 


in the lighter and more sportive odes, for 


which he generally selects too grave a metre, 


would repudiate such license. A few culled 


at random will suffice. ‘Grace’ chimes to 
‘transgress,’ by a transgression of grace ; 


‘Tiber’ and ‘viper’ claim an affinity; ‘ pro- | 
fuse’ and ‘ Mercurius’ bewilder the tongue | 
to bring into musical relation; ‘ airs’ are most | 


unreasonably expected to ally themselves to 
‘ears;’ ‘glens’ and ‘defends,’ ‘lips’ and 
‘steeps, ‘warring’ and ‘preparing,’ 


nocent ‘laxities in rhymes,’ as Mr. Sewell calls 
them, of which we are expected to make small 
account. 

If this book had been merely worthless, we 
should not have noticed it; but coming with 
the sanction of Mr. Sewell’s name, it is likely 
to be mischievous. 
whom it will be welcome, simply because it is 
pedantic, and wears a Bese of literal 
correctness under a pseudo-rhythmical guise, 
and through them it may find its way into 
schools, to perplex the understandings, and 
vitiate the tastes of youthful scholars. A 
calamity more dismal it is hardly possible to 
contemplate. Smart is bad, 
worse, b 


ry, Shim’ | 
and ‘theme,’ ‘glare’ and ‘car,’ are little in- | 


There are pedants to | 





this superfcetation of Sewell upon Smart and | 
s bd hd . 

Francis is an outrage to ordinary patience. | 
And when it is ushered into the world as a | 


cee of the translations which are hence- 
orth to re lant the original classics in the 
earlier studies of our youth, it is necessary, 
in the name of common sense, to protest 
against such pedagogic folly, and to remind 
Mr. Sewell that before he professes to angli- 
cise the classic poets, he must learn the 
simplest rules of English grammar and Eng- 
lish versification. 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Sewell’s 
volume to Mr. Melville’s unpretending pages, 
in which the man of the world throws the 
oracular scholar entirely into the shade, both 
in construing and in versification. It is 
a daring task to render these five books of 
odes into English verse, and one where 
moderate success is highly honourable. This 
may with perfect truth be accorded to Mr. 
Melville. The severe critic or exact Horatian 
will no doubt find much to quarrel with, but, 
knowing the difficulty, they will appreciate 
the frequent success. Horace, of all poets, is 
the most difficult to transmute into another 
tongue. Concise and suggestive, imaginative 
yet simple, most quiet and unpretending even 
when he strikes his most resonant ‘notes, 
passing from gay to grave by almost 





scholar it will never come. 
' in that matchless book which no Sewell can 


| 


and throws over them a sombre air uncon- 
genial to the original. The following version 
of the ode to Neobule, however, 1s not open 
to this objection. 
Miserarum est, neque, ete. 
“Tis the maiden’s lot to suffer, ne’er to give her love the 
rein, ; ; 
Ne’er to drown her care in bumpers; still to nurse her 
hidden pain, é i " 
Still to cower before an uncle, wince beneath his bitter 
jeers,— 
Is’t oa so, my Neobule? Since no more thy web appears, 
Cytherea’s wing’d urchin steals the shuttle and the shears, 
Liparéan Heber’s beauty foils the task Minerva gave, 


Fair are his anointed shoulders glancing through the Tiber’s | 


wave; 

Better horseman he than ever was Bellerophon of old ; 

Swift of foot, and hard of hitting, lithe of limb, and firm of 
mould. 

Skill’d is he, when o’er the open scours the herd, the stag 
to slay; 

Rustling through the tangled covert, swift he brings the 
boar to bay.” 


Tn the odes which demand peculiar nicety 
of touch Mr. Melville is sf to fail, as for 


example, in the beautiful ode to Diana and | 


Apollo, the 21st of the first book :— 
Dinam, teneree dicite Virgines. 
** Sing, virgins! sing the tender Dian’s fame ; 
Shout, boys, the ever-blooming Cynthian’s name ; 
Latona, too, the secret love 
Of all-subduing Jove! 
Laud her, ye girls! who guards the mountain rill, 
The woods that wave on Algidus’ cool hill, 
And Erimanthus’ deepening shades, 
And Cragus’ verdant glades. 
Be not outdone, ye boys! but shouts of praise 
For Tempe and Apollo’s Delos raise— 
The quivered god, who at his side 
His brother’s lyre hath tied. 
In Cesar’s reign may he propitious please 
To drive from us war, famine, and disease, 
To Parthian wilds, or Britain’s shore, 
While ye his aid implore !” 


Tn this translation all the poetic suggestive- 
ness of the original has evaporated. To pre- 


ible to | serve this some latitude in paraphrase is, we 
and Francis | 
ecause more unlike his original, but | 


believe, indispensable, and a structure of 
stanza that admits of a richer music than Mr. 
Melville’s, as for example :— 
Ye tender virgins fair, 
To great Diana sing, 
Ye boys, to Cynthius of the unshorn hair, 
Your dulcet anthems bring, 
And let Latona mingle with your theme, 
That dearer is than all to Jove, Heaven’s lord supreme! 
Her praises sing, ye maids, 
That doth in streams delight, 
In whispering groves, and intertangled glades, 
On Algidus’ cool height, 
Or Erymanthus with its dusky pines, 
Or where with verdure bright the leafy Cragus shines. 
Ye boys, with answering strain, 
Fair Tempe’s praises chaunt, 
Delos, that was Apollo’s natal plain, 
And loved peculiar haunt ; 
Sing, too, his quiver with its golden gleams, 
And lyre, his brother’s gift, that from his shoulder beams! 
Moved by your prayers he will 
Banish distressful war, 
Famine, and pestilence, and their trains of ill 
From our loved Rome afar, 
And from great Cesar, scattering their blight, 
The Persian’s pride to quell, or Britain’s chainless might. 


An English Horace is still a desideratum : 
but when we see a version of so much merit 
emanate from a soldier like Mr. Melville, it 
begets a hope that the want may at no 
distant time be supplied. From — 


ever appropriate. But when scholarship, a 
fine eye and heart for nature, knowledge of 
men and women, a generous spirit, and a 


imper- | complete mastery of the resources of English 


ceptible gradations, and modulating his music | verse are combined. we may then expect a 


to his theme with the subtlest skill, he 
demands in his translator powers little in- 
ferior to his own. Besides this he is so 
familiar to all, that a counterfeit or para- 


hrase is at once de ' oo: 
P nee detected, and even a happy | classical gentlemen keep their translations to 


version may not suit with 
notions. Where Mr. Melville c 


oreconceived 
lefly fails is 


Horace, which shall indoctrinate mere English 





The Whaleman’s Adventures in the Souther 
Ocean, as gathered by the Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever, on the Homeward Cruise of’ the 


Commodore Preble. Edited by the Rey, 

W. Scoresby, D.D., F.R.S. Low. Bogue. 
Our literature is rich in vivid descriptions of 
the adventures and perils encountered by 
whale-fishers. The admirable and standard 
work on the Northern Fisheries, by Scoresby, 
the graphic accounts of sperm-whaling, by 
Beale and Bennett, and the spirited narrative of 
an arctic whaling voyage, by Robert Goodsir, 
a delightful memorial of brotherly affection, by 
one who is now in the Polar Seas seeking for 
the lost Franklin and his companions, are in. 
stances of the charm with which men who 


'have themselves joined in the chase of levi- 


| 
| 


the 


athan, can tell what they have seen with all 
the zest of terrestrial sportsmen—albeit, their 
game is more dangerous to follow. — The 
volume before us is a worthy companion to 
its predecessors. The substance of the book 
consists of information collected and obser. 
vations made by an American clergyman, an 
invalid, who adopted the novel fashion of 


| secking for health by embarking in a whaling 


voyage to the South Seas and Pacific Ocean, 
These have been revised and annotated by 
man of all others most competent 


for the task, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, an old 


whale-fisher himself, and the soundest of au 
st ; : 

thorities on the subject of whaling. The 

result of this union of equally able author and 


editor, is the production of a charming volume, 


presenting the rarely combined features of 
being a book adapted alike to delight boys 
and men; one which the naturalist wil 


peruse for fresh information on the habits o 


Cetacea, and the clergyman recommend on 
account of the spirit of cheerful piety and 
truthfulness that pervades the narrative, _ 

Great Britain has had a main share m 


originating as well as following out this branch 


| 
| 
| 


of marine enterprise. ‘Two centuries have 


‘rolled away since our sailors commenced to 
| brave the dangers of the Arctic Seas in pu 


suit of the mightiest monsters of the deep. 
| A hundred and fifty years ago, our Americal 





a mere | 
rr ° Se | 
There is a spirit 


readers in the wit, poetry, and wisdom of the | 


friend and companion of Mexcenas. Till these 
qualities do combine for such a purpose, let 


their own portfolios, and not ‘‘ add their sum 
of more to that which already hath too much.” 


colonies launched their ships to chase the 
sperm-whale in the mid-Atlantic, and exactly 
132 years have passed since the great sperm 
whale fishery of the Pacific was first opened 
through the energy of a London merchant, 
Mr. Enderby, whose namesake, and we be 
lieve descendant, the adventurous and re 
spected governor of the Auckland Islands, has 
within the last year opened a new field in the 
same department of British industry. + 
1821, the British whale fishery employed 15! 
ships, but the decline of the northern fisheries 
has reduced their number to one-half. We até 
compensated for this, however, in the mye 
and success with which our Australian cole 
nies are joining in the business, and the rich 
source of blubbery wealth which the north 
once was, the south now promises to be. At 
present we are beaten in whaling by ow 
American cousins, but the great advantages 
presented by the proximity of Australia av 
the Auckland Isles to the southern whaling 
grounds are giving us a fresh start, of which 
we will not be slow to ayail ourselves. - 
1844, the American whaling fleet number 
no fewer than 650 vessels, tonnaging 200, 
tons, and manned by 17,500 men. In 1848, 


the number was slightly under this estimate 
though including nearly one-tenth of the 
entire shipping of the United States. + 
social importance of this fishery will be 4? 
_preciated when it is stated that ninetet? 
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years ago it was estimated that as many 
as 70,000 persons in the United States de- 
rived their chief employment and subsistence 


in one way or another from the whale fish- | 


eries: the number so deeply interested in 
them must be even greater at present. Other 
countries, besides Britain bod America have 
but a small share of these profits ; some sixty 
or seventy vessels from French, German, 


and Danish ports make up the number of 


whalers. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the indefatigable Hollanders had at one 
time a lion’s share of the whale fishery to 
themselves ; as long ago as 1680 there were 
fully 260 ships, and 14,000 Dutchmen em- 
ployed in the trade; nor that the first profes- 
sional whalemen and original harpooners were 
Discayans. 

Alas! our goose with the golden eggs is 
not to live for ever. The days of the mighty 
Greenland whale are numbered, and the 
sperm seems doomed ere long to be swept 
from the seas. There is no hope for either. 
Strange as it may seem, the perseverance and 
cupidity of man are unquestionably destined 
to extinguish the existence of the mightiest 
denizens of the deep. Neither trouble, nor 
agility, nor strength can save them. They 
are as surely to be exterminated as the Red 
Tndians are, or any other unfortunates who 
have the ill-luck to stand in the way of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. We must have oil 


for our lamps and wheels, and spermaceti | 


for our candles and ointments; our wives 
and daughters must have whalebone for their 
stays, and our umbrellas must have spokes, 
Consequently the whale must die—not merely 
individual whales, but whole species of the 
tribe must be extinguished. A hundred 
years hence the JWysticctus will take its place 
with the dodo, and go to that bourne (the 
British Museum) from whence no extinct 
animal returns. It will be a little better 
known than the bird, because more of its 
remains shall have been preserved. To perish 
during an epoch of naturalists was not the 
fate of the dodo; the whale will fare better. 
In the meantime, let our museums be on the 
alert, and ponder well on the consideration 
that Wysticet? and Macro-cephali are fast 
approaching the condition of Lethyosauri and 
Plesiosauri, and that their shadows are 
growing fewer every day. When Scoresby 
wrote his ‘ History of the Arctic Regions,’ 
some thirty years ago, the Greenland whale 
abounded in the Spitzbergen seas; it had 
once, there is reason to believe, extended its 
range to Nova Zembla. For a century and a 
half the chief scene of the ‘ right-whale” 
fishery had lain between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland ; but the patience of leviathan could 
endure annoyance no longer. Continual per- 
secution and incessant thinning of his ranks 
cleared that sea within the lifetime of whalers 
still living, to whom it had once seemed inex- 
haustible. The fishery is no longer followed 
there. Davis’ Straits has in its turn become 
unproductive. We are seeking for our 
gigantic prey among the ice-bound recesses 
of the polar ocean; before long the last 
Balena mysticetus will probably make a 
final stand and hold us at bay at the North 
Pole. 

In the work before us the probable duration 
of the north-west whaling, at present the most 
prolific ground, including even the fresh field 


reckoned to continue good at least twenty or 
twenty-five years from its recent commence- 
ment, But no hope is held out for the poor 





whale, “chased from sea to sea, and from 
haunt to haunt, he is doomed to utter exter- 
mination, or so near it that too few will 
remain to tempt the cupidity of man.” Nor 
for the sperm-whale either: “the history of 
the sperm-whale fishery from the first when 
only five or six months were necessary to 
complete a cargo upon the Brazil ground, and 
fifteen upon that of Chili, to its present 
almost entire abandonment as a separate 
business, confirms this calculation. Before 
the end of the present century, therefore, 


| judging from the past, is it not likely that the 





brethren. 
of the Polar Ocean in the calculation, is | 


i 


| 


hunting of whales on the sea will be any more 
prosecuted as a commercial business than the 
hunting of deer on land? In one part of the 
world they have been driven to the deepest 
recesses of Baflin’s Bay, and in another to the 
very confines of the Pacific and off to the 
icebergs of the antarctic zone.” Not content 
even with this comparatively natural course 
of destruction, we must make short work still 
shorter. Lieut. Maury of the United States 
Observatory is engaged in calculating, on 
sound data, the exact places where whales 
may expect to find their food in the Pacific at 
certain seasons of the year; not, however, for 
the benefit of the whales, who would doubt- 
less, if they had their option, request Lieu- 
tenant Maury to save himself the trouble. 
That gentleman expects to be able ‘‘ to fix the 
localities of the whale’s resorts,” with a view 
to make the results of the voyages of the 
whale-ships more sure and speedy. This is 
indeed getting leviathan into a fix—one from 
which there is no chance of a safe exit. 

The good clergyman who here records his 
experience of whaling has come from the chase 
a sympathizer with the victim and not with 
the destroyer. It is too late now to become 
the friend of the whale; his life-lamp is nearly 
burnt out, the oil is feeding the last flicker, 
the doom is pronounced, and leviathan must 
perish. Yet Mr. Cheever’s sentiments are 
worthy of note as well as those of the old 
whaleman, by whose opinion he backs his 
own, though we question whether a pang of 
compassion ever unnerved the arm of that 
ancient mariner when he plunged the merci- 
less harpoon into the vitals of his ponderous 
victim :— 

‘* Between all his natural foes and its predacious 
human enemy, the great mammoth of the ocean 
seems doomed to extinction. But I have no 
scruple at confessing that, since I have become 
closely acquainted with the habits of the great 
right whale, how quietly it grazes through the 
great pasture ground which God has ordained for 
it, and fitted so well to be its home; and since I 
have observed the hazards that have to be encoun- 
tered, and the perils to be surmounted, in its cap- 
ture by men, and have coupled with this considera- 
tion of the various sources from which the human 
family can now be supplied with oil, whether for 
burning or the arts, I begin to be somewhat 
doubtful about the lawfulness and expediency of 
the whale fishery. As an old whaleman once said 
in his own way, ‘ Whales has feelings as well as 
anybody. They don’t like to be stuck in the giz- 
zards, and hauled alongside, and cut in, and fried 
in them ’ere boilers no more than I do,’ ” 


As long as the sperm-whale and the right- 
whale are extant, the mighty finners (Bale- 
noptera), whose prodigious fleetness makes 
them too dangerous to encounter, will escape 
the fate of their less fortunate and slower 
But it is probable that sooner or 
later, steam, or some force more powerful, will 
give speed and deadliness of aim to new 
fangled weapons, under which even they must 
succumb, 





The habits of the ‘right whales’ of the 
North Pacifie would seem to render them 
formidable enemies, and to indicate consider- 
able differences between them and the gentle 
and unwieldly Greenland whale. In the sea 
between the coast of America and Kamts- 
ehatka they are now most abundant; and 
there, from May to October, the American 
whalers reap a rich harvest—one, too, likely to 
last a little longer than elsewhere, since the 
Russians providently prohibit bay whaling, a 
practice destructive to the ‘cow’ whales about 
the time of calving. - 

‘Those huge north-west whales are more vicious, 
and less easily approached after they are struck, 
than the whales of other latitudes. It is considered 
no disgrace to be run away with by one of those 
jet-black fellows, found in forty-five or fifty degrees 
north; and many an old whaler, who had made his 
boast that never yet did a whale run off with him, 
has been compelled to give in as beaten when fast 
to one of these ‘ North-west Tartars.’ 

‘One captain says he has seen instances of the 
most wonderful strength and activity in these 
whales, greater than he ever saw before in either 
right or sperm. He was once fast to a large cow 
whale, which was in company with a small one, a 
full-grown calf. They kept together, and after a 
time the captain hauled his boat up between them. 
When they were both within reach, he shoved his 
lance ‘into the life’ of the cow, at which she threw 
her flukes and the small part of her body completely 
over the head of the boat without touching it 
(although they were half-drowned with the water 
she scooped up,) and the full weight of the blow, 
intended for the boat, fell upon the back of the 
other whale whale. It sunk immediately, going 
down bent nearly double, and, the captain thinks, 
must have been killed by the blow, The same 
person has seen a stout hickory pole, three inches 
in diameter, and six feet long, broken into four 
pieces, by a blow from a whale’s tail, and the pieces 
sent flying twenty feet into the air, and that, too, 
when no other resistance was offered than that of 
the water upon which it floated. 

‘The first whale this man struck in that fishing 
region turned him over in two different boats, and 
afterward ‘knocked them into kindling wood,’ 
while spouting blood in thick clots; and yet this 
whale, with singular tenacity of life, lived four 
hours afterward. He came up alongside the boat, 
and turned it over with his nose, and then, with 
his flukes, deliberately broke it up. Of course the 
crew had to take to Nature’s oars, and @ey all 
marvellously escaped unhurt, although one of them 
was carried, sitting upon the whale’s flukes, several 
rods, till he slid off unharmed from his strange sea- 
chariot. This man could say, in one of the sailor’s 
rude rhymes whom we have already quoted, 

‘ Although he furiously doth us assail, 
Thou dost preserve us from all danger free 
He cuts our boat in pieces with his tart, 
And spills us all at once into the sea.” 

Mr. Cheever gives a good account, too long 
to quote, of the capture and cutting up of a 
oalle sperm-whale, witnessed by himself when 
on the Brazil banks in the Atlantic. He 
describes the aspect of the monster’s enormous 
head as ‘square, the end of it something like 
the largest timber log I have seen, sawed off 
straight.” With this gigantic frontispiece, 
measuring nearly one-third of the animal’s 
entire length—the individual taken was sixt 
feet long—the creature sometimes runs fu 
butt against the sides of a ship, and instances 
are narrated of fearfully destructive conse- 
queaees resulting from its anger. The New 
inglanders are great destroyers of sperm- 
whales, and makers of spermaceti candles, 
They may be truly said to make light of their 
formidable prey. They have astanding toast 
and sentiment—‘ New England enterprise: it 
grapples with the monsters of the Pacific to . 
illuminate our dwellings, and with the pro- 
blems of science to enlighten our minds,’ 
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Not a few most interesting sailor's yarns 
are collected by the author illustrative of the 
dangers of whale-fishing; indeed, it becomes 
very evident that were the sperm-whales to 
put their heads together and make a deter- 
mined set against their persecutors, neither 
ships nor whalemen could survive the colli- 
sion. What they can do is shown in the 
following fearful tale:— 

‘‘ But the most dreadful display of the whale’s 
strength and ‘gion yet authentically recorded, 
was that made upon the American whale-ship 
Esser, Captain Pollard, which sailed from Nan- 
tucket for the Pacific Ocean in August, 1819. Late 
in the fall of the same year, when in latitude 40° 
of the South Pacific, a school of sperm whales were 
discovered, and three boats were manned and sent 
in pursuit. The mate’s boat was struck by one of 
them, and he was obliged to return to the ship in 
order to repair the damage. 

‘‘While he was engaged in that work, a sperm 
whale, judged to be eighty-five feet long, broke 
water about twenty rods from the ship, on her 
weather bow. He was going at the rate of about 
three knots an hour, and the ship at nearly the 
same rate, when he struck the bows of the vessel 
just forward of her chains. 

‘‘ At the shock produced by the collision of two 
such mighty masses of matter in motion, the ship 
shook like a leaf. The seemingly malicious whale 
dived and passed under the ship, grazing her keel, 
and then appeared at about the distance of a ship's 
length, lashing the sea with fins and tail, as if 
suffering the most horrible agony. He was evi- 
dently hurt by the collison, and blindly frantic 
with instinctive rage. 

‘‘In a few minutes he seemed to recover him- 
self, and started with great speed directly across the 
vessel’s course to windward. Meantime the hands 
on board discovered the ship to be gradually settling 
down at the bows, and the pumps were ordered to 
be rigged. While working at them, one of the 
men cried out, ‘God have mercy! he comes again !’ 
The whale had turned at about one hundred rods 
from the ship, and was making for her with double 
his former speed, his pathway white with foam. 
Rushing head on, he struck her again at the bow, 
and the tremendous blow stove her in. The whale 
dived under again and disappeared, and the ship 
filled and fell over on her broadside, in ten minutes 
from the first collision. 

‘* After incredible hardships and sufferings in 
their open boats, on the 20th of December the sur- 
vivors of this catastrophe reached the low island 
called Ducies, in latitude 24° 40’ south, longitude 
124° 40’ west. It was a mere sand-bank, nearly 
barren, which supplied them only with water and, 
very scantily, sea-fowl. On this uninhabited island, 
dreary as it was, three of the men chose to remain, 
rather than again commit themselves to the uncer- 
tainties of the sea. They have never since been 
heard from, the island being seldom visited. 

**On the 27th of December, the three boats, with 
the remainder of the men, put away together for 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, at @ distance of two 
thousand miles. The mate’s boat was taken up by 
the Jndian, of London, on the 19th of February; 





ninety-three days from the time of the catastrophe, | 


with only three survivors. 

‘*The captain’s boat was fallen in with by the 
Dauphin, of Nantucket, on the 23rd of the same 
month, having only two men living, whose lives 
had been eked out only through that last resort of 
hunger in the wretched, which words shudder to 


relate! Out of a crew of twenty, five only survived | 


to make the ear of the world tingle at their strange, 
eventful story.” 


Throughout the volume the ‘ right-whales’ 


of the Pacific and South Seas are referred to as | 


the Balena mysticetus, though, from the con- 
text, it is evident both author and editor regard 
them as specifically distinct from the Green- 
land whale. In any future edition of ‘ The 
Whaleman’'s Adventures,’ it would be well to 
add a note on the technical names and dis- 
tinctions assigned by zoologists to the several 


members of the whale tribe, whose habits are 
so cleverly described in these interesting 
chapters. The book is adorned with wood- 
engravings of some perilous adventures in 
whale-capture. 








The Correlation of Physical Forces. By 
W. R. Grove, M.A., F.R.S. 2nd Edition. 
Highley. 

Ma. Grove, an experimentalist in physics, of 

high character, whose platinum and gas vol- 

taic batteries, and whose discovery of the 
decomposition of water by heat at once deter- 

mine his position, here comes forward as a 

philosopher, and his deductions demand a 

careful examination. This essay may be 

regarded as exponential of the hypothesis, by 
no means new, but recently revived, that all 
the physical forces are but modes of motion. 
The philosophical inquirer looks over nature 
and discovers that the infinite varieties of 
form and condition which so beautifully dis- 
tinguish the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
creations, are due to the influences of certain 
agencies which are usually termed physical 
forces. In the structural arrangement of the 
rocky crust, even in the determination of the 


composition and relative direction of the | aa I 
actinism — ray-power — has been given. 


mountain masses of this planet, we perceive 
indications of the exercise of electricity in 
some of its modified modes of action. We 


liferous mine—looking along the line of the 





ducing the phenomena of vision, appears to 
be the exciting power of that vitality, which 
stands superior to every physical force, al- 
though chained by a mysterious bond in 
obedience to these more material agencies. 
Light thus determines the decomposition of 
varbonic acid by the plant, appears to solicit 
the upsprivging of every herb and tree, and, 
in its influence on animals, shows that high 
organization and robust health can only be 
obtained under the full flood of sunshine. 
The world, during the hours of darkness, rests 
in a restorative tranquillity, the sun rises 
above the horizon, a luminous beam reaches 
the tranquil earth, and organic and inorganic 
nature, like the Memnonian harp, awakes to 
the most harmonious pulsations. 

Associated with heat and light in the sun- 
beam, we know of another agency, by which 
are determined all those great chemical 
changes which give rise to the immense 
variety of combinations, produced from, com- . 
paratively, a few elementary principles. This 
is the physical force or agent, to which is due 
those magical images produced by the sun- 
beam upon metal plates and chemically pre- 
pared papers, to which, as a distinguishing 
term involving no hypothesis, the name of 


Whether the ordinary forms of chemical 


_action are to be associated, mediately or im- 


lode or mineral veix, we discover a remark- | 
able order in the arrangement of the different | 
compound substances which have filled in the | 


great fissure constituting the lode, and fairly 
conclude that a process of electrotype has been 
extensively employed. A cavernous opening 


thread the labyrinthine passages of a metal- | mediately, with this agency is a question 


| which the few facts we have obtained will not 


allow us to answer. In the phenomena of 
nature we find these forces or agencies curi- 
ously associated in every operation. In our 


own bodies, life holds in subjection, chemical 


change, electrical force, and ealorifie excite- 


presents itself, and the light of our little | 
candle is reflected from a thousand mirrors— | 


in each one its small flame shining like the 
subterranean stars which adorn the fancy- 
created temples of the fairy world. Around 
the walls of this rocky hollow, and along its 
roof, crystals have been formed by a mys- 
terious process, particle after particle of 
matter having been seperated from aqueous 
solution and arranged angle to angle, until 
from the accretion of microscopic spheres 
forms of the most perfect symmetry have 
resulted. Magnetism has been shown to have 
some very curious relations to these forms, 
but we are not yet permitted to know the 
secrets of the molecular forces which deter- 
mine these manifestations of nature’s geo- 
metry. 

Material bodies are known to us in the 
different conditions of solid, fluid, and eri- 
form—the same substance may exist in the 
three states—ice, water, and steam being a 
very familiar exampie. Heat, acting in direct 
antagonism to the force of cohesion, so regu- 
lates the relative distances of the atoms of 
matter that these states are determined by its 
influence. We have distinct evidence of a 
regular increase of subterranean temperature 
with depth from the surface, and it is hence 





‘inferred that a very exalted calorific condition | 


may exist towards the centre of our planet. 


| We derive, however, that heat which quickens 


and sustains life over the earth's surface from 
the sun in association with light, and so per- 
fect is the disposition of the structure and 
colour of the objects presented to the sunbeam, 
that the amount of heat which they absorb 
and that which they radiate is regulated with 
the utmost precision. Light, which gladdens 
all things, reaching the eye, from external 
surfaces, in all the Geauty of colour, and pro- 


ment. At the same time it would be impos- 
sible for life /o be, if one of these forces were 
suspended. The solar heat falls upon an ab- 
sorbent surface, and at once electrical disturb- 
ance is set up, a progression or a current is 
established, and hence during sunshine we 
discover that an electrical tremor is passing 
from the east towards the west, as a wave, 
exciting in all probability those remarkable 
phenomena which we distinguish as mag- 
netism. The recent discoveries of Faraday, 
proving that the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
a magnetic body, and that its magnetism is 
directly regulated by the solar heat, is another 
example of the singular connexion of the 
physical forces in action. Mr. Grove explains 
these phenomena upon the following Sree 
theses :-— 

‘*T have said, in reference to the various forces 
or affections of matter, that either of them may, 
mediately or immediately, produce the others, and 
this is all I can venture to predicate of them in the 
present state of science: but ] will venture as an 
opinion, formed after much consideration, that 
science is rapidly progressing towards the esta- 
blishment of immediate or direct relations between 
all these forces. Where at present no immediate 
relation is established between any of them, elec- 


tricity generally forms the intervening link or 


middle term. 

“Motion, then, will directly produce Jeat and 
electricity, and electricity, being preduced by it, 
will produce magnetism,—a force which is always 
developed by electrical currents at right angles to 
the direction of those currents, as I shall subse- 
quently more fully explain. Light also is readily 
produced by motion, either directly, as when 
accompanying the heat of friction, or mediately, 
by electricity resulting from motion; as in the 
electrical spark, which has all the attributes of 
common light, its sole difference being, as far as I 
am aware, the position of the fixed lines in its 
spectrum,—a difference which obtains with light 


_ emanating from different sources, or seen through 
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different media. In the decompositions and com- 
positions which the terminal points proceeding 
from the conductors of an electrical machine de- 
velope when immersed in different chemical media, 
we get the production of chemical afiinity by elec- 
tricity, of which motion is the initial source. 
Lastly, motion may be again reproduced by the 
forces which have emanated from motion ; thus, the 
divergence of the electrometer, the revolution of 
the electrical wheel, the deflection of the magnetic 
needle, are, when resulting from frictional elec- 
tricity, palpable movements reproduced by the 
intermediate modes of force, which have themselves 
been originated by motion. 

“Tf we now take HEAT as our starting point, we 





shall find that the other modes of force may be | 


readily produced by it. To take motion first: this 
is so generally, I think I may say invariably, the 
immediate effect of heat, that we may almost re- 
solve heat into motion, and view it as a mechani- 
cally repulsive force, a force antagonist to attraction 
of cohesion or aggregation, and tending to move 
the particles of all bodies, or to separate them from 
each other.” 

Admitting the ingenuity of this philoso- 
pher’s method of reasoning; admitting also 


-m 





| produces force. 


the fact. or series of facts, that one “form of | 


force” cannot exist independently of another, 
that motion developes heat, 
being excited still more, developes hght, and 
that both these forces excite electricity and 
determine chemical phenomena; we are 
still disposed to believe this essay to be fal- 
lacious, and that, too, in the full meaning of 
the term as given by Whately, who under- 
stands a fallacy to be ‘‘ any unsound mode of 
arguing, which appears to demand our con- 
viction, and to be decisive of the question in 
hand, when in fairness it is not.” Let us 
endeavour, within the brief space we can 
afford to so philosophical a subject, to examine 
this idea of ‘the Correlation of Physical 
Force,’ and to show where, according to our 
view, the fallacy is to be detected. 

Motion is a law of nature, there is no ab- 
solute rest. The solar system moves in space, 
the planets move around the solar centre, 


and the material earth is kept in constant | 


motion by the influence of the sun upon its 
surface. Equilibrium is disturbed, and an 
unceasing action is maintained by the efforts 
made to restore the balance of forces. An 
experiment of Mr. Joule’s aids us in illustra- 
tion:—a fan is made to revolve a certain 
number of times in a vessel of water, and it 
is discovered that the temperature of the 
water is increased ; a boy rubs a brass button 
upon his coat sleeve until it becomes suffi- 
ciently hot to make his playmate shrink from 
its touch. In both instances the mechanical 
force is supposed to be converted into heat ; 
in the first example it was measured, and it 
was found that the motion and the heat stood 
in such exact relation to each other that it 
Was popularly stated that the water at the 
bottom of the Falls of Niagara was something 
warmer than that at the top, this increase of 
temperature being due to the mechanical 
force of the fall. Count Rumford made water 
boil by similar mechanical means. The In- 
dian, continuing motion, produces heat and 
eventually light; his dry wood ignites, and 
chemical action—combustion—is the result. 

_ There is no body without heat—a block of 
ice is still warm to bodies of a lower tempera- 
ture than 32° Fahrenheit, and Thilorier’s bath 
of carbonic acid in a solid state with ether, 


18, notwithstanding the intensity of cold pro- | 
still far removed from ‘a negation of | 


duced, 
—_ Now by the employment of this bath 
a ca we are enabled to give solidity to bodies 
which are usually gaseous, and this is effected 


and that heat, | 





in the effort to restore equilibrium. There is 
more of something in the gaseous sulphurous 
acid than there is in Thilorier’s refrigerating 
bath; this is drawn out of the gas most 


rapidly, the cohesion acts more powerfully— | 
a liquid form is first produced, and losing still | 


more of this something which was the cause of 


the gaseous state, it becomes solid, at the 
same time as the carbonic acid absorbing it 
becomes liquid, and eventually gaseous. This 
must prove, if we adopt our author's views, 
that motion produces heat and cold by the 
same operation, and although in nearly all 
nature’s phenomena a duality of action is to 


be detected, a positive and negative of this | 


sort remains to be discovered. 

We have, as it appears to us, and we 
express our opinion with all submission, and 
as a common-sense view of the case, evi- 
dence of heat existing as a positive entity. 
Mr. Grove, starting from motion, runs the 
round of the physical forces, and returns in 
the same circle back to motion, which again 


effect taking the place of a cause—the petitio 
principii—the premiss depending on the con- 
clusion. That every form of force produees 


motion is a truth whichany observant thinker | 
of | 


motion as a primative of which force is the | 


must admit, but we have no evidence 
result. It is freely admitted that there are 
experiments in which it appears that heat 
produces light, cherfical action electricity, 
and eleetricity chemical action; but so 
many difiiculties surround the assumption of 
one form of foree being convertible into 
another, that we trust this view will not 
be hastily entertained. There is so much 
danger in receiving as true a proposition 
which is only supported by the assumption of 
certain conditions which are not within the 
range of ordinary methods of proof, that we 
have felt it a duty in all honesty of purpose 
to express: our dissent from this doctrine of 
correlation. 

The philosopher, in this case, is (we are 
relieved by his title-page from any delicacy 
on the point,) at the same time F.R.S. and 
barrister-at-law, and deservedly high is the 
estimation in which he is held, both in the 
Royal Society and at the Bar. But we can- 
not help thinking that much of that ingenuity 
which is cultivated by the professors of the 
law, and which delights to ‘try a fall’ with a 
difficult subject, is to be discovered in this 
essay. 

“Every one,” says Mr. Grove, “ has a 
right to view these facts through any medium 
he thinks fit to employ, but some theory must 
exist in the mind of every one who reflects 
upon the many new phenomena which have 
recently, and more particularly during the 
present century, been discovered.” 

It appears to us much more consistent, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to adopt 
the principle of the chemist, and regard those 
things as elements which we cannot decom- 
pose. Iodine, bromine, and chlorine, may be 
different conditions of one elementary body, 
but until they can be proved to be so, chemists 
count them as three. These chemical sub- 
stances much more closely resemble each 
other than either light, heat, or gore ge 
it therefore appears inexpedient to teach the 
conversion of forces, when we are absolutely 
ignorant of what the force is; we are disposed 
to cling to the imponderable elements, and to 
believe in their separate entities, until we have 
still further proof of correlation. 

aE SROD 





Surely we have here the | 





Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary 


Chronology of Rome and Constantinople. 
Vol. II. Appendix. From the Death of 
Augustus to the Death of Heraclius. By 
Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq., M.A., late 
Student of Christ Church. Oxford: at the 
University Press. 
Ovr classical readers will be glad to know 
that this important and valuable work is at 
length brought to a conclusion. The first 
volume, containing the Chronological Tables, 
was published in 1845, and formed a continu- 
ation of the ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ by the same 
author. It came down to the death of Jus- 
tin IL., a.p. 578. The present volume con- 
tinues the Tables from the latter date to the 
death of Heraclius, a.p. 641; but the greater 
part of it consists of a series of learned dis- 
sertations on various points connected with 
the civil and literary uebeer of the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. These dissertations, 
which are nine in number, are entitled:—1. 
Emperors ; 2. Consuls; 3. Indictions, Era of 
Diocletian, Era of Antioch; 4. Eusebian 
Years; 5. Scripture Chronology ; Gospel 
Chronology ; 6. Kings of Parthia, Kings of 
Persia, containing an Account of the Arsacidw 
and Sasanidew; 7. Greek Authors, with Ab- 
stracts of some of Aristotle’s works; 8. 
Ecclesiastical Authors ; 9. Bishops. 
Any detailed account of this work would 


not be suitable to our Journal, but we cannot 





refrain from calling the attention of the theo- 
logical as well as the classical student to the 
fifth and eighth chapters. The latter of these 
chapters is particularly valuable, and contains 
by far the best account of the ecclesiastical 
writers which has yet appeared in any Euro- 
pean language. The following remarks by 
Mr. Clinton, upon the Fathers, will not be 
without interest to the general reader in the 
present day ; and we are the more disposed 
to quote them, as the work, from its learned 
charavter, as well as from its costliness and 
bulk, can come into the hands of only a few :— 

‘‘Some have been apt to hold the authority of 
the Fathers in too high respect, while others, pass- 
ing to the other extreme, have rejected it altogether, 
But in the first place their evidence is important. 
They possessed the advantage of being near the 
apostolical times, and within reach of tradition of 
what the Apostles taught. With reference to the 
ministry of Christ upon earth, we of these latter 
days behold Him, but not nigh. The immediate 
successors of the Apostles might converse with 
those who remembered the time when He dwelt 
among them full of grace and truth. Even Hiero- 
nymus and Chrysostom were scarcely more distant 
from the Resurrection and Ascension than we are 
from Luther. But in the next place, besides their 
value as reporters of evidence, the ancient Fathers 
with all their imperfections are valuable interpre- 
ters in many respects. In the fundamental doc- 
trines they are safe guides.. Of that faith which 
was founded upon Scripture, and asserted by the 
Nicene Fathers, they are the best expositors. If in 
the display of an impassioned eloquence they are 
often inconclusive reasoners, if in the heat of con- 
test they sometimes press an argument too far, 
the same or equal faults may be charged upon 
many modern preachers and interpreters. The 
Greek Fathers also possessed the important advan- 
tage that the language in which the New Testa- 
ment is written was their own vernacular tongue, 
the language in which they thought and discoursed 
and wrote. In their commentaries they expounded 
the original text. They comprehended every shade 
of meaning which that unrivalled language was 
capable of conveying ; and, when they set forth 
the abstruse doctrines, they could express them- 
selves with greater force and clearness in Greek 
than in most other languages. 

“On the fundamental doctrines—the Trinity, 
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the Incarnation, the Atonement,—they appeal to 
the apostolic teaching. They explain and interpret 
Scripture by tradition of the apostolical doctrine 
preserved in the churches founded by Apostles ; 
and they testify that their belief on these great 
questions was deduced from the apostolic times. 
They acknowledge that the Apostles alone were 
inspired; that other interpreters are fallible; and 
that theology, like other sciences, is now to be ac- 
quired by study and labour. 

‘‘But the Fathers gradually lapsed into gross 
errors and superstitions. They taught that Saints 
were to be invoked, and relics to be honoured; that 
self-inflicted austerities had a spiritual effect ; that 
monachism was the most acceptable mode of life ; 
that the state of celibacy was more pleasing to God 
than the state of marriage. They multiplied forms 
and ceremonies, fasts and festivals. They claimed 
exorbitant power for the clergy. They persecuted 
heretics with intolerant zeal. In these things, 
however, they had not the same authority to pro- 
duce, They are witnesses against themselves. 
And this is important; for testimony is always 
valuable when it is at variance with the prejudices 
and opposed to the inclinations of the witness. 
From their own evidence it appears that these 
things were devised by themselves, and not en- 
joined by the Apostles; were the inventions of 
men, and not the commandments of God.” 








Merkland. <A Story of Scottish Life. By the 
Author of “‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. Colburn. 

Wirn a little more care in the choice and 

conduct of the story, this would have been a 

very remarkable novel. Judged by its best 

passages, it is a work of extraordinary beauty 
and power, written with real eloquence, and 
displaying a fine sense of the prterooges, 
poetic, and dramatic. But the absorbing in- 
terest of the earlier portions is not sustained 

throughout; and we close the book with a 

high respect for the writer’s eminent ability, 

mingled with a feeling of disappointment at 
its misdirection. 

There are three stories in the novel woven 
more or less intoone. Archibald Sutherland, 
who squanders a fortune in Paris, returns 
home a ruined, broken man, to begin life 
anew and conquer, by manful labour, the 
»0sition he threw aside so carelessly; and thus 
tee forward the character of the book, 
Mrs. Catherine Douglas, a noble old Scotch 
woman, high spirited, high principled, kind, 
dignified, and worthy of thegreat ancestry from 
whom she derives her blood—as fine a portrait 
as can be named in modern fiction. While 
he is at work retrieving his fortunes, the scene 
is occupied with what may be called the cen- 
tral action of the plot. Lewis Ross has fallen 
in love with Alice Aytoun, and no sooner are 
they engaged than the “ course of their true 
love” is violently disturbed by the appalling 
intelligence that his elder brother is the mur- 
derer of her father. The scene in which this 
is first intimated to the unhappy Alice may be 
taken as a sample of the writer's power:— 

‘‘ Mrs. Catherine unlocked the door, drew the 

irl in with her, and closed it again in silence. 

lice’s heart began to beat loud, in awe and terror. 

What strange discipline was this’ 

“There was a fire burning brightly ; the waning 
gloaming without gave the whins, that almost 
touched the window, a ghostly look. The gray 
crag above seemed to be looking in with a pale, 
withered, inquisitive face. Mrs. Catherine seated 
herself on one of the chairs, and bade Alice take 
the other. The firelight fell warm and bright upon 
that fine dark portrait on the opposite wall. There 
was a lamp upon the table, but it was not lighted. 
Alice sat trembling, silent, apprehensive, What 


could Mrs, Catherine have to tell her! 





««¢ Alison,’ said Mrs. Catherine, ‘ do you see that 


picture ” 

‘* * Yes,’ said Alice, timidly. 

‘The light was hovering about it, shooting now 
a spark of radiance into the eye, and now moving 
in a strange, fantastic smile upon the lip. Alice 
had heard from some of the visitors at the Tower 
of Mrs. Catherine’s brother, and knew that this was 
his portrait. 

‘“« Ye ken who it is ?—my one brother, Sholto 
Douglas,’ said Mrs. Catherine. ‘Look at him well. 
Do you see how strong, and full of health, and 
strength, and youtheid that face is, Alison! Look 
at him well.’ 

‘‘ Alice looked again wonderingly at the fine 
face of Sholto Douglas. To her, as to Archibald 
Sutherland, it looked loftily calm and pure, removed 


far above all the changeful hopes and fears of this | 


‘ pleasing anxious being.’ 

‘* « Alison,’ said Mrs. Catherine, ‘ 1 want to tell 
you the history of Sholto Douglas. Sit quiet, and do 
not tremble, but listen to me.’ 

‘‘Alice tried not to tremble — she could 
scarcely help it. The ghostly inquisitive crag, be- 
hind which she could fancy some malicious elf 
watching them—the dark whins pressing close to 
the window—the dreary sough of the wind as it 
swept through the bare trees without, and the long 
passages within, moaning so eerie and spirit-like— 
the calm, unmoved face looking down from the 
wall—the comparative gloom of this sacred and 
mysterious apartment—she could not repress the 
involuntary thrill of fear and wonder. 

te Sholto Douglas was my one brother — 
we were the sole children of our name,’ said Mrs. 
Catherine, her utterance so slow and marked the 
while, that it was easy to recognise this as the his- 
tory of her great sorrow, ‘and I cannot tell ye how 
dear we were to one another. Ye are a bairn, 
yourself, of too gentle and quiet a spirit. Ye can- 
not ken the loves and griefs of harsher natures. 

‘** We were never separate a day; we were 
bairns ; we grew up into youth ; we passed to man- 
hood and to womanhood hand in hand. In his 
earliest flush of strength and manliness, Sholto was 
arrested on the way. I am a woman now laden 
with years, and drawing near to the grave, but, 
bairn, there is no earthly motive that would rouse 
me to any work or labour like the remembrance of 
my brother Sholto, that I left lying in foreign 
earth, thirty years ago. 

*** That is not the matter I have to speak of first. 
When Sholto Douglas was in the strength of his 
youthful manhood, he was trysted in solemn be- 
trothal, whereof I myself was a witness, to Isabel 
Balfour, the mother of the young man who came to 
my house last night. She was a gentle, pleasant, 
gladsome girl, like your own self, Alison Aytoun. 
I liked her well before for her own sake, and I 
liked her dearly then for Sholto’s. The day was 
set for the bridal—the whole kindred were stirred 
to do them honour—there was nothing in their 
way, but joy, and blessings, and prosperity, as we 
thought in our vain hope. Alison! between them 
there was the stern and sore shadow of death, and 
they knew it not! 

** A week before his bridal day, Sholto came 
home from Edinburgh a stricken man. I read it in 
the doctor's face that came to see him first. I saw 
it in the blood they took from him, till he was wern 
and wasted to a shadow. The burning heat of his 
inflammation was on him the day that should have 
been his bridal day—and when he rose from that 
bed it was only to sink into the terrible beauty of 
decline—with all its dreams of health, and wild 
hopes, and sick delusions. Be thankful, bairn, 
that no such weird is laid upon you. 

*** T saw him dying before me day by day. Into 
my heart there had never mortal man entered but 
Sholto, my one brother ; and in his prime of youth- 
heid, with hopes thick about his brow like the 
clusters of his hair, was the Lord parting him 
from me. I could not hope—when Isabel leant 
upon his chair, and looked into his face—his cheek 
with its bright colour, and his glorious e’en—and 
smiled and rejoiced, and said he would be well, I 
turned from her, my heart within me sick unto 


death. I kent he was a doomed man—I saw there 


| was no hope. 


‘“< ¢ They said at last that the air of some sunnier 


' country would heal him of his trouble, and I pre- 


_ pared for the journey ; 





y; anxiously I pleaded with 
Isabel to go with us, that he might have the com- 
fort of her presence. Her kindred would not let 
her—she thought it not needful herself, neither did 
he: they would meet again, he said, so soon in 
health and gladness. I turned away from him— 
my heart was bursting. I kent they would never 
meet again—I kent that I took him away to die. 

‘¢ ¢ Alison, I saw the parting of the two. I saw 
the sick hope in Isabel Balfour’s face, and the wan 
courage in Sholto’s—their hearts misgave them at 
that moment. There is a shadow of fear upon all 
partings, and it was deepened upon theirs. As for 
me, my sky could not well be darker—it was not 
fear with me, but a deadly knowledge. I kent 
they would never meet again. 

«And so I went away with him—guarding the 
young man that had been so strong and healthful, 
from every blast of wind, as ye would guard a sick 
bairn. I went with him to Italy—to France—syne 
when he got no stronger, took him away to that 
sunny island in the sea, where so many are sent to 
die. His doom was upon him—the light was in 
his e’en more glorious than ever, the hectic was 
burning on his cheek. What was the soft air and 
the beautiful days, in comparison with the might of 
death. He died. 1 saw him laid in the cold earth 
of a foreign country, far away from the grave of his 
fathers, and turned in my desolation to come back 
to my own country, my lane. 

** Alison! you do not ken the blackness of 
darkness, the shadow of that terrible wing of death. 
Think of it—think of my desolate journey—think 
of my first parting with my one brother, Could ye 
have borne a woe like that?’ 

‘** Alice was weeping—she had forgot herself and 
Lewis for the moment. Her gentle heart could not 
fathom the stern depths of suffering, which still 
swelled in Mrs. Catherine’s larger spirit, but she 
recognised the sovereignty of grief, and answered 
with her tears: 

‘** And there was the bride to come home to— 
the desolate bride, that had been dreaming vain 
dreams of pleasantness and hope to come. <A year 
before, you would have thought that if ever there 
were two fated to a bountiful and gladsome lot, it 
was Sholto Douglas and his trysted bride. Now, 
she was stricken down in her first agony, and he 
was lying in his stranger grave. 

‘«* Ken ye, Alison, that there are woes like that 
wherever there are living men /—that there is some 
shadow on every lot, how fair soever may be its 
beginning /—that even the like of you, in your 
youtheid and smiles, have a weird to watch and 
weep through, every one of ye for her own self, and 
not another ” 

** Alice looked up—the tears stealing over her 
cheeks, the ‘ hysterica passio’ swelling up in its 
‘climbing sorrow’ in her tightened breast. Her 
blue eyes looked fearfully and anxiously in Mrs. 
Catherine's face. This most sad history, Alice felt, 
was the preface of some personal evil to herself, 
some misfortune to Lewis. She could not speak— 
she only looked imploringly in sad fear and wonder 
into the face of her kinswoman. 

***My poor bairn!’ said Mrs. Catherine, ‘ ye 
ean think how Isabel mourned in her dark solitude ! 
ye can feel for Isabel ” 

‘* Alice started up, all her gay hopes and girlish 
happiness floating away before that blast, as such 
light things will float, and threw herself uncon- 
sciously at Mrs. Catherine’s feet, kneeling there in 
incoherent grief and terror, and burying her fair 
head in the lap of her kinswoman: ‘ what is it— 
what is it? I will bearit—tell me what it is.’ 

‘Mrs. Catherine’s hand lay upon her fair hair 
in grave kindness. Mrs, Catherine bent down. 





‘ Alison! wherefore did ye not tell me of this un- 
happy tryste, that has been made between Lewis 
Ross and you ” 
Alice could not look up; trembling through all 
her slight figure, she waited for the next words. 
‘** My bairn! my poor fatherless bairn! if there 
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was but any weight on my gray head that could 
keep off this sore stroke from your’s! It is your 
appointed weird; ye must be strong, and listen to 
me. In the fulness of their joy and hope, it pleased 
the Lord to sunder for ever, in this world, the two 
I have told ye of. Alison! there lies as deadly a 
bar between Lewis Ross and you; a bar that can 
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irresistible impulse of humour arises with the 
descriptions of their physiology, just as when 
we laugh at a good caricature, or a clever piece 
of mimicry. At the first view of their vaunted 


| equality, one is completely carried away with 


never be passed, or lifted away in this life. Ye | 
may hear of his welfare and prosperity, and he of | 


yours ; ant 
It cannot last a day, this link between ye; ye can- 
not go a step further in this perilous road, Ali- 


son !’” 


but in this world ye must be strangers. | 


But a gleam of hope edges the dark cloud | 


with sunlight, though it be but a gleam. The 
suspected murderer, who fled on the day of 
the crime, has written to his father a pas- 
sionate declaration of his innocence, and this 
the father credits in the face of damning 
evidence. Anne Ross, the sister, shares her 
father’s conviction, and to prove the innocence 
of her suspected and self-exiled brother, be- 
comes the object and the occupation of her life, 
and forms the staple of these volumes. 
Episodes of various kinds diversify the story, 
and one of an ejectment of ancient cottars by 
anew English lord is admirably told. But 
these, although they revive the drooping in- 
terest of the tale, and show how well the 
author can arrest our attention, will not pre- 
vent a feeling of disappointment. The dénoue- 
ment is foreseen too clearly and too far in 
advance to allow of expectant interest, and 
the subject itself is so melodramatic in 
structure, and has been so often employed, 
that we have onlya limited interest in following 
its development. 

A lesson is taught by Merkland, which, 
though oft-told, is incessantly neglected by 
artists. That lesson may be worded some- 
what thus:—No sooner does the artist quit 


the realm of phantasy and pure imagination | 
| gentlemen (apparently reporters) seated at a table 


to descend into the realities of life, than 
his only safe course lies in planting his foot 
firmly upon mother earth; gazing around 
him, he must tell us what se sees, not 
what others have seen, or pretended to have 
seen before him. 
much is allowed; to the painter of Life there 
is the inexorable limit of experience. The 


y himself 


combination; the latter must supp 





_ blage. 


the feeling of absurdity. Only conceive, fora 
moment, that the indecorous scene of a certain 
* Judge and Jury Society” were real, that a 
Lord-Chief Baron of these realms was actually 
enjoying a pipe with its accompaniments, 
well met with some jovial youngsters from the 
country,a few Q.C.’s, and a sprinkling of sena- 
tors; any respectable old gentleman would at 
once say there’s an end of the world; but ap- 
pearances are not everything on the other side 
the Atlantic. Our spirited sketcher tells us that 
the legislators and senators ** frequent the low 
dingy bars, and you meet a Chief Justice who 
invites you to take a ‘mint julep’ with him, 
while a General proposes glasses of brandy 
and water all round.” The Court of Common 
Pleas at New York, is described as not quite 
so imposing as ours of Westminster Hall. 

** It was a square, whitewashed apartment, not 
much larger than a bar-room at one of the hotels. 
Under a red canopy, on a bench slightly elevated 
above the rest, sate the Judge, a respectable and 
intelligent-looking man. An insurance case was 
going on. <A barrister was addressing the jury, with 
much earnestness and gesticulation, and, it must be 
owned, with that sharp nasal twang which is so 
universally prevalent in this country. Around him 
sate the members of the bar, some in brown holland 
blouses, some with huge imperials on their chins, 
some balancing themselves in their chairs against 
the railings which divided them from the spectators, 
and hanging their legs over the backs of other chairs, 
nearly all intent on getting rid of their saliva, and 
imprinting the wet seal of the Republic on every 
object in their vicinity. In this national pastime, 
(which is too well known to need further comment) 
the Judge displayed a laudable proficiency. Two 


to the left of the bench, the jury, and half-a-dozen 
idle spectators like myself, completed the assem- 
The jury were arranged in two rows, and 
before each row were placed two spittoons, so that 


' no gentleman had to expectorate a greater distance 


To the imaginative writer | 


than past three of his fellow jurvmen-—a wise pre- 
caution, providing against the incapacity of a bad 


o 


| shot.” 
former may draw upon his own ing of | 


from the accumulated stores of his own ea | 


perience. °Tis true the bulk of a novelist’s 
audience is not composed of very critical or 


very experienced readers; but as the manager | 


says, in the Prologue to Faust, ‘if not 
accustomed to good works, they have read an 
enormous quantity :” 
“ Zwar sind sie au das Beste nicht gewihnt 
; Allein ste haben schrecklich viel gelesen.” 

Now, if a man draw from his own experience 
—from what he himself has seen, felt, thought, 
and suffered, although in point of substance 
it may be old, in point of form it is always 
hew—it is his, no one else’s,—all men will 
perceive it to be his. 

In Merkland a fine observant eye, a lofty 
enthusiasm for what is noble and good, a 
power of po Aig a quite remarkable, and a 
dramatie talent for displaying character in 
ection, and for picturing the daily life of 
Scottish homes, persuade us that the writer 
is capable of high excellence as a novelist. 








Across the Atlantic. By the Author of 
w Sketches of Cantabs. Earle. 

HAT a fund of amusement the Americans 
are to us! Their resemblance to ourselves is 
combined with such differences, that a certain 





It would be unfair, however, to say, that 
although not administered with the stateliness 
and dignity of a Denman, law and justice 
are not ably dealt by the judges and the 
bar of the United States. 


‘Tt would be better to put one’s case into the 
hands of three Texan Judges, chewing tobacco in 
bane, than sit before as many noble Inquisitors, 
robed in purple, and ermine, and gold.” 


And so we read a similarly odd parallel 
between the governmental great men— 


‘* When we, of the middling classes, have one of 
the ministers pointed out to us, rolling down White- 
hallin his carriage, or rattling up Rotten Row on 
his cob, we look upon him with an undefined awe, 
as a being quite separated and apart from ourselves. 
What is he thinking about now? Pray, Heavens! 
he may not be about to tax me! A veil of mystery 
enshrouds that man. I shall, perhaps, never see 
him again—I shall only feel him. If I wished to 
see him, how many ushers, clerks, rods, wands, 
passages, and waiting-rooms, should I have to 
undergo, before looking upon his august face ! 
* * * We may sit next to the Secretary of War 
at dinner, every day at our hotel; we walk about 
arm-in-arm with the Secretary of something else ; 
we hob-a-nob with a third great man; we take our 
evening cigar with a fourth, * * * IfI want 
to talk on business with the highest personage in 
the country, I knock at the door, ask if Mr, Fill- 
more is at home, and, if he is, put down my pipe 


and walk in,” 





All the ridiculous foibles, and grandiose con- 
eeits of the Yankees, with their unbecoming 
peculiarities of personnel, have been shown up 
by lady and gentlemen authors, usque ad nau- 
seam; much of it, we suspect, liberal people 
were not disposed to believe ; but our author, 
who has a keen eye, and sketches with 
rapidity, truth, and verve, re-asserts all the old 
impeachments of the scrambling at dinner,— 
putting thefeet onthemantel-shelf,—whittling 
at the chairs,—guessing who you are, and 
where you come from,—the salivary pro- 
pensity, and other trifles. 

Though the trip ‘ Across the Atlantic’ was 
for the benefit of the author’s health, there 
is no mistaking his determination “to take 
notes and print ’em,” in spite of his express 
words to the contrary ; when these notes come 
in, we are impressed at once with the truth- 
stamp of a sketch on the spot, but some rather 
irrelevant stories a.e brought in, as * The 
Man of Letters,’ amusing enough, but more 
to do with London than Philadelphia. The 
same may be said of that of the ‘ Fitz Eustace 
Osbornes,’ and these give a savour of book- 
making that spoils the chatty character of the 
general writing. Another story, told in the 
Sam Slick dialect, is more to the purpose of 
the book, and very cleverly written. The 
notorious Barnum is pointed out as “a repre- 
sentative man,” a type of his race, and the 
secret pride of the commercials of the United 
States. 

People are on more familiar terms with 
Railway trains in America than we are, and 
only require to be told to “look out for the 
locomotive ” by a notice-board :— 


** You might be walking ina shady lane, of a 
dark night, unconscious that there was a line of 
railway within a hundred miles, and suddenly hear 
the engine turn in out of a field behind you, and see 
it whisk past you, or feel it go over you, according 
as you did, or did not, get out of the way in time. 
As for villages and country towns, it rattles right 
up their main streets, not unfrequently stopping at 
the door of the hotel, or in front of the church, by 
way of astation. On these oceasions, you might 
sometimes shake hands with the people on each 
side of you, who stand at their shop fronts to see 
you go past. Once, indeed, being with a friend in 
alight ‘waggon,’ and finding by experiment that 
the distance of the rails apart tallied with the width 
of our vehicle, we continued to drive straight on, 
it being our shortest way to our destination.” 


Our literary sketcher seems to have felt far 
more pleasure in quitting the new country 
than in residing in it; and aflirms that 
Mr. Dickens and others have fallen short 
of the reality in their descriptions. 

«* Joylessness appears to be an essential ingredient 
in the American character. The people are too 
busy to laugh, It may be, indeed, that beneath 
those fearful masks lurk happy hearts and jovial 
spirits. If such be the case, my Lavater goes to 
the second-hand book-stall. If Mr. Washington 
Irving’s theory could be established, that a people 
are grave and serious in proportion as they are 
free, the Americans will only have to show their 
faces, to convince every other nation that they enjoy 
the perfection of human liberty. Great Heavens! 
I would rather sit down with a party of skeletons, 
or comic actors, or gentlemen suffering under ftic- 
douwloureug, or ‘Evangelical’ people, or any other 

re-eminently respectable, but particularly lugu- 
eg companions.” 


The little volume pretends only to be tri- 
fling and amusing; but a sly, quiet vein of 


| irony will often be felt as the reader smiles at 


the characteristic descriptions, and is carried 
agreeably and easily along by the pleasant 
and pithy style of the writer. 
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SUMMARY. 


The Kickleburys on the Rhine. Preface to the Second 
Edition, being an Essay on Thunder and Small 
Beer. By M.A. Titmarsh. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Makers of jokes are not always the best takers of 

them; neither are satirists always the most tolerant 

of a sarcasm levelled against themselves. Michael 

Angelo Titmarsh is no exception. The Times has 

abused his Christmas book. Titmarsh considers 

his critic ‘‘a pompous noodle ;” yet the world- 
worn Titmarsh, censor morum, thinks it worth his 

while to step into the ring, and, first setting up a 

literary O’Mulligan to represent his grandiloquent 

reviewer, proceeds to punish him with the vigour of 

the Tipton Slasher. Why is this? One expects a 

satirist of human weakness like Mr. Titmarsh to be 

tolerably indifferent to what ‘‘ pompous noodles” 
say of him anywhere. A disregard of such com- 
ments is one of the sinall virtues commonplace 

ople have to practise every day ; then why should 

r. Titmarsh take such pains to show his ‘‘ pom- 
pous noodle” up? Abuse, it seems, he could 
endure, but, like his neighbours, he is terribly 
sensitive to ‘‘the world’s dread laugh.” Even 
Titmarsh quakes before Mrs. Grundy. ‘‘ When,” 
he says, ‘‘a man has been abused in The Times, he 
can’t hide it, any more than he could hide the 
knowledge of his having been committed to prison 
by Mr. Henry, or publicly caned in Pall Mall. 
You see it in your friends’ eyes when they meet 
you. They know it. They have chuckled over it 
toaman. They whisper about it at the club, and 
look over the paper at you. My next door neigh- 
bour came to see me this morning, and I saw by 
his face that he had heard the whole story pat. 

‘Hem!’ says he; ‘ well, I have heard of it ; and the 

fact is, they were talking about you at dinner last 
night, and mentioning that The Times had—ahem! 
walked into you!’” Well, Mr. Titmarsh, and 
what of that? Are your friends more likely to dis- 
continue their chuckle now they see how hard you 
have been hit, than if you had taken your pint of 
sherry at the club with the cool indifference that 
becomes so great a philosopher! What does the 
= care, after all, to know that your critic writes 
ustian’? He does—execrable fustian,—while you 
write good manly English. He was personal, too. 
Granted ; and personal in a very bad style; but 
what public man escapes personality and the impu- 
tation of low motives! You are a notoriety, and 
must take your share of this sort of thing It is 
mere mud, and hurts nobody, even when launched 
by The Times. Surely, too, Titmarsh is not the 
man who should exclaim at being bespattered with 

a little dirty water. He has shown such a talent 

for detecting low motives in his characters, that he 

has no more right to cry out than others whose 

‘‘wicked inventions return to plague them.” 

Readers do not care one rush about Titmarsh’s 

motives for writing Christmas books, whatever 

The Times may say. If good, every Christmas 

will give them a heartier welcome ; if other- 

wise, loss of reputation and profit will quietly 
settle the question. We have already said that 
we think the tone of this book unhealthy, and in 
saying this, we speak the voice of many of Mr. 
Titmarsh’s warmest admirers. The fact of a second 
edition of the book being called for is no proof 
that we or they are mistaken, however much it 
may speak for the strength of Mr. Titmarsh’s repu- 
tation. We are toll that “it was intended for 
that sort of negus which is offered at Christmas 
parties, and of which ladies and children may 
partake with refreshment and cheerfulness.” How- 
ever good the intention, refreshment and cheer- 
fulness are anything but the result. To see pitiable 
weakness and folly shown up without one softening 
hue, is not such refreshment as we would minister 
to ladies or children; neither can we think it a 
cheerful study to unbend the world-weary mind 
at that season when brotherly kindness should 
most prevail. Satire and sarcasm are very well in 
their way; but they never made a heart happy, 
or removed a vice. Show men virtue, unselfish- 
ness, sustaining faith, working as active principles 
in their fellow-men, and you may touch their 


hearts, or quicken the germs of good into vigorous 





life. Mr. Thackeray can afford to despise ill- 
natured personalities ; and we are sorry he should 
have thought it necessary to follow the bad example 
which has provoked his wrath But he must not ex- 
pect to escape criticism, however unpalatable, for 
he is a man of too much genius, not to be watched 
with anxiety by those who, like ourselves, admire 
him highly, but are bound to fulfil the double 
office of guiding and speaking the views of the read- 
ing public. 

Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. Fourth 
Murray. 

Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days of a 
Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
Fifth Edition. Murray. 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Third Edition. Murray. 

To these three neat cabinet editions of the above 

works we may probably return, as we intend to be 

partially retrospective in our reviews. There are 
some works of which the interest is exhaustless, and 
it is fit that our younger readers should be informed 
occasionally of the undying productions of some of 
the eminent literary minds that have passed away. 


By the late 
Edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. With 
a Life and Notes by Richard Lord Braybrooke. 
Cheap Re-issue. Vol. I. Colburn. 

HAvinG recently noticed Lord Braybrooke’s en- 

larged edition of this piquant and entertaining 

journal, so remarkable for its quaint pleasantries 
and minute description of important historic inci- 
dents, it is only necessary to call attention to the 
first volume of a cheap re-issue, of which many of 
our readers will no doubt gladly avail themselves. 

It is well printed on good paper, and is embellished 

with a portrait of the author, engraved by T. 

Bragg, after the painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Rejected Addresses; or, A New Theatrum Poetarum. 
By James and Horace Smith. Twenty-second 
Edition, with Additional Notes. Murray. 

NEVER was a luckier hit made in literature than 

in this book. Making all allowance for the happi- 

ness of the idea, it is hard to find in the execution 
an explanation of its extraordinary success. The 
authors were most fortunate in having such men 
as Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Crabbe, Moore, 

Coleridge, and Southey to travestie. The styles of 

those men were all so marked and so familiar, that 

the task of parody was comparatively easy. In 
only a few instances—Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, and 

Moore,-— was the spirit as well as the manner 

caught. Byron is a weak burlesque, and Southey 

a failure—an imitation to the eye merely, and 

hardly that. Certain it is, that were poets of 

equal mark to arise now, we should demand a 

higher order of parody,—we should get it too; for 

there are many living satirists, whose love for 
genuine poetry overflows in genially humorous 
imitation. What is good of the book is, however, 
particularly good, and the humour so gentlemanly 
in its vein, that the vulgarity of the travesties of 

Macbeth, The Stranger, and George Barnwell, is felt 

as an almost inexplicable intrusion. Their absence 

would improve this pleasant, elegant little tome, 
which is as likely to tickle our sons as it has been 

and is a store-house of quotations for our sires. A 

book that in thirty-eight years reaches twenty-two 

editions may defy criticism. 


What was Said in the Woods. From the German 
of Gustav zu Patlitz. Longmans. 
Tuts little German story is a very pretty and 
pleasing fancy of nature-talking, and reminds us 
of one in a similar vein, called ‘ The Dragon Fly,’ 
also written by a German. Stories are related by 
the flowers, the trees, the wood-streamlet, and the 
pebble, the listening groups put in their remarks, 
and so the conversation is kept up, with many a 
tender sentiment and sly allusion to the affairs of 
men. The writer shows himself to be on intimate 
terms with the rushes, the brambles, the ferns, and 
the mosses, and always forms his groups of those 
which are sure to be the gossipping neighbours :— 
“But hush! the poppy tells a story of the ‘poor little 
violet,’ that peeps round and sees so few of its sis- 
ters awakened, and timidly hides its little head 








under the leaves; it sighs for companions with its 
sweet breath, but none other flowers come.” 

The fir-tree tells of the pretty flowers under a 
tree that fell in love with the leaves that kindly 
shaded them. They sought a means of union, but 
the leaves hung up above, and the flowers shone 
in the grass. The ivy, however, volunteers to bea 
ladder of sweet vows, a silent bond of love. But 
the flowers fade, and the withering leaves looked 
down in sorrow, till they also sank down with their 
loves in everlasting slumber.—So the sentimental 
and poetic feeling runs through the story of the 
wood-streamlet and the rainbow; touching, from 
its simplicity and innocence, to those who know the 
language of the woods and fields. 


The Achievements of Sidereal , Astronomy in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century; a Familiar Ev- 
planation of the Appearances and Movements of 
the Stars, and of Lord Rosse’s views of their Fir- 
mamental Clusterings. By Robert James Mann. 
Jarrold. 

THE public is already indebted to the author of this 
unpretending little brochure for a sort of introduc- 
tion to Astronomy, such as the Germans would call 
an anleitung, distinguished for its lucid simplicity, 
and designed, not to teach the subject (for which 
there are professed treatises enough), but to render 
it intelligible, a far different but extremely useful 
object. In the same way, this small work does not 
pretend to explain the various phenomena which 
the leviathan instruments of modern days reveal to 
the observer, but enables the general reader to un- 
derstand what they are. When double stars are 
spoken of, it would have been as well, perhaps, to 
point out the distinction between being optically 
and physically double; and the original idea of 
‘‘ gauging the heavens ” might have been associated 
with the ever-honoured name of the elder Herschel. 
Moreover, the form of the Milky Way as the system 
to which we belong would have received a suitable 
illustration from Sir J. Herschel’s fig. 25, (Messire 
31.) in his ‘Observations of Nebule and Clusters of 
Stars,’ communicated to the Royal Society in 1838 ; 
while among the curiosities of the heavens might 
have been pointed out those black spaces which are 
shown by the best telescopes, as distinct from the 
dark starless spaces in which they appear, as a 
collar of black velvet upon a black cloth coat ; 
glimpses, it may be, from our own system and the 
systems around us into infinite space. The following 
expression has struck us as being particularly fe- 
licitous :—‘‘ Every world in space and every star 
in the firmament hath its own appropriate figure to 
perform inthe dance of time, and that figure is 
traced out in every case by the neutral lines in 
which the antagonistic powers of motion and of 
matter meet.” Merely stimulating curiosity is a 
mischievous waste of time; Mr. Mann has admi- 
rably brought together materials for contemplation, 
than which none can be better suited to attract the 
mind from this universe around us to Him who is 
the Author of it. 


Bible Characteristics. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Partridge. _ 
THE name of Charlotte Elizabeth is well known to 
a certain class of religious readers; but her writ- 
ings contain little of the talent and brilliancy of 
Hannah More and other female authors of the pre- 
sent age. Their chief, if not exclusive, merit con- 
sists in the wholesome tone of piety which they 
breathe, and the simple manner in which they 
unfold and apply religious truth. Charlotte Eliza- 
beth’s Protestantism was of a very decided cha- 
racter, and she was one of the first to discover and 
to expose the Romish tendencies of the Tractarian 
writers, and indeed to predict the state of things 
which at this moment is producing such a deep and 
painful sensation in England. The contents of 
this volume are merely a reprint of some papers 
contributed some years ago toa periodical publica- 
tion. The headings of the chapters are not always 
in the best taste. Thus the last, ‘‘ Number One— 


Hezekiah,” is not well selected, and is liable to 
create a prejudice against the book in the minds of 
many readers; the designation of another chapter, 
“Home Birds,” lies open to further objection, as it 
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ean have no possible connexion with the professed 
subject of the book, as indicated by its title. 
Sermons selected from various sources, and arranged 
for Domestic Use. Allen and Co. 
Tus volume is simply a collection of the sermons 
of some of our most approved divines, arranged 
and abridged for domestic use. The editor's selec- 
tion is, in general, good; but the force and beauty 
of many of the sermons which he has introduced 
are much impaired by the mutilation to which they 
have been submitted, as will be apparent to every 
reader who will take the trouble to compare the 
extracts from Bishop Horsley (No. 20 —26) with the 
originals. The fact is, that the writings of our 
vreat divines are as liable to be injured by this 
arbitrary mode of condensation, as the works of our 


creat historians and philosophers would be, if sub- | 
jected toa similar process. An abridged sermon | 
from Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, or Horsley, will con- | 


vey to the mind of the reader as inadequate an 
idea of an original, as an abridged chapter from 
Locke or Gibbon. We must also remonstrate with 
the editor for not having given the names of those 
whose sermons are here mangled for domestic use, 
and in which the practical remarks of the authors 
are almost invariably omitted. 

Sickness ; its Trials and Blessings. Rivingtons, 
THIs is a second edition, and we predict that it will 
not be the last. The author, a lady, evidently 
speaks and writes from deep and painful experience 
—her object being to lead others to the wells of 
consolation, from which she herself derived abun- 
dant supplies of peace in her hours of pain and 
sutfering. The chapters are short, and the style 
and language clear and simple, while its doctrines 
are in accordance with those of the teachings of the 
Church, free from any of those extreme views which 


are so prevalent in volumes of this nature in the | 
present day. We may recommend this book as a | 


useful companion for the sick-room; and it will 


also be serviceable to those benevolent individuals | 
who are engaged, in our large parishes, as ‘district | 


Visitors,’ in ministering to the alleviation of sick- 
ness and suffering in the abodes of poverty. 
Imagination ; an Original Poem. By Spero. 
Bogue. 

THis poem has in itself merit sufficient to save it 
from the harsh handling which the author, even on 
the title-page, so timidly deprecates. The range of 
subjects is very great, and the treatment of them 
generally interesting. 
poetry is inferior, the spirit is always genial and 


the purpose good; and therefore we are not sur- | 


prised that Mr. Dickens, after reading the work in 
MS., kindly allowed it to appear with the sanction 
of his name in the inscription. One short speci- 
men only we can give, favourably showing the 
spirit and the metre of the poem. Imagination 
is addressed :— 
“Glide softly o’er the bed where childhood lies, 
And waft her little soul to sunlit skies, 
And let her nestle to her tender breast 
‘I he gentle dove that happy there would rest ; 
he simple daisy and the primrose bring, 
With warbling birds their sweetest notes to sing, 
Andt rain her growing heart with acts of grace, 
To rise with happy thoughts and smiling face, 
And calm with pleasing fights her youthful fears, 
_ And keep thy gloomier dreams from tender years.” 
Sacred Incidents, Doctrinally Considered and Poeti- 
cally De serthe d 5 OF, the Harmon Ui] subsisting 
bet teen the Book of Revelation and the Volume 
of Nature. By Psychologist. Vols. I. and II. 
Hampden, 
THE maznitude of this work, apart from other con- 
siderations, may induce us to give a more lengthened 
a ih aoe oe S 
notice than we can at present afford. The author pro- 
poses a poetical history of all sacred subjects, from 
= Creation downwards. The first volume “em- 
spd a period from the ereation of the universe 
wher sanishinent of Cain ;” the second, ‘from the 
. ath of Abel to the crossing of the Red Sea by the 
Sraelites ” , « rw < } 
a How many volumes will complete the 
hate be not stated. The poem is to be accom- 
~ by a series of large dioramic representations, 
Oo icly awhihi o£ 4 
- oe Pau exhibited, upwards of 250 of which 
oi ‘aye are now in progress by the author. The 
; _ a ork will supply ample poetical and pic- 
rial illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Even in places where the | 





Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, Selected 


from the Exhibition of Ancient and Medieval 
Art, at the Society of Arts. Drawn and Engraved 
under the superintendence of Philip de la Motte. 
Cundall and Addey. 

Tuis is, indeed, a choice and beautiful collection ; 

the specimens of moyen age carving in ivory 

and wood, metal work, glass, and enamel, are 
selected with great taste, and admirably repre- 
sented by the engravings, which, in their way, 
rival in excellence the skilful productions of Cellini, 

Briot, and Fiamingo. We deem this work of so 

much interest and importance to the admirers of 

objects of virtu, that we shall probably return to it. 

The Schools of Painting in Italy. (Kugler's Hand- 
hook of Painting.) ‘Translated from the German 
by a Lady. Edited, with Notes, by Sir C. L. 
Eastlake. Illustrated. 2nd _ Edition, revised, 
with additional matter. 2 vols. Murray. 

THis is a much improved edition of Dr. Kugler’s 

sterling work on the art in Italy, and under the 

direction of the new President of our Academy has 
gained many valuable additions, especially in the 
illustrations, since we last saw it. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George TTT. By Horace 
Walpole. Now first published from the original 
MSS. ; edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by 
Sir Denis le Marchant. 2nd Edition. Vol. I. 
Bentley. 

THe MS. from which these memoirs are printed 

came into the possession of the late Earl Walde- 

grave, under the circumstances stated in the pre- 
face to the Memoirs of George I]. With these 
latter it was placed in the hands of the late Lord 

Holland, for his editorial supervision, but this dis- 

tinguished man dying before having entered upon 

the task, the present editor was requested by the 
| Duke of Grafton, the executor of Earl Waldegrave, 
to prepare the work for the press. 

The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna Bai lie. 

Complete in one volume. Longmans. 

A WortHy companion to the single volume editions 

of Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, and others. It 

| comprises all the dramatic and poetical works, now 
| brought together for the first time, with many 

| corrections, and a few additions, among others a 

poem of some length, entitled Ahalya Bace. Of 

these more hereafter. 

| Florence Murray. A Narrative of ucts. By her 
Mother. Bristol: Jones. London: Seeleys. 

As the record of a Christian mother’s care and love 

for an interesting child cut off in early life, this is 

a touching piece of biography. As the faithful 

narrative of achild’s disposition, temper, and ways, 

| both before and after the time when divine grace 
remarkably changed the heart, this is a valuable 
case of religious experience. It is written with 
great good sense, as well as earnest piety; and we 
trust that to the mournful satisfaction experienced 
by the writer in giving expression to her own 
mingled grief and comfort, may be added the gra- 
tification of knowing that the memoir has been 
useful to others. It is suitable for both parents 
and children, and we commend it as superior to 
the average crowd of such biographical notices. 

Leigh Hunt's Journal, Part I. 
Tus is the first monthly part of a weekly ‘ mis- 
cellany for the cultivation of the memorable, the 
progressive, and the beautiful.” The editor's 
papers on ‘The Town’ are full of interesting infor- 
mation: they are written expressly for the journal, 
and are continuations of the work published last 
year with the same title. There are two historical 
papers purporting to be from ‘‘a waste-paper bag of 

Thomas Carlyle,” out of which bag, or others, we 

hope much more will come. The journal has 

started well, and we have no doubt will prove an 
acceptable addition to our fast-multiplying periodi- 
cal literature. 

The Vade-Mecum of F'y-fishing for Trout. A com- 
plete Practical Treatise on that Branch of A ngling, 
with Plain and Copious Instructions for the 
Manufacture of A rtificial Flies. By G. P. R. 
Pulman. Third Edition. Longmans. 

Put forth almost as an entirely new work, the 

former edition being a mere outline. 








Reminiscences of a Naval Officer during the late War. 
With Sketches and Anecdotes of distinguished 
Commanders. In two vols. 8vo. By Captain A. 
Crawford, R.N. Colburn. 

CHIEFLY an account of the life and services of Sir 

Edward Owen and Sir B. Hallowell Carew, under 

whom the author served. <A review of this work 

is in type. 

Revelations of Hungary; or, Leaves from the Diary 
of an Austrian Officer, who served during the 
late Campaign in that country ; with a Memoir 
of Kossuth. By the Baron Prochazka. Shoberl. 

ANOTHER addition to the melancholy history of 

Hungary, taking the side of the Imperialists, as the 

translator says, ‘‘to place a little truth in pleasing 

relief, beside the many fictions supplied to the 

British public.” 

Eweursions and Adventures in New South Wales, 
with Pictures of Squatting and Life in the Bush, 
Accounts of Manners and Customs of the Natives, 
and Advice to Emigrants. By J. Henderson, 
Shoberl. 

THE experiences of a settler, enabling the new 

comer to form a due estimate of what he has to 

bear and what he ought to avoid, 


The Bards of the Bible. By George Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh : Hogg. 

Tus is one of the ablest and most original books 

which Scotland has produced for some time. ‘Its 

main ambition,” as the author tells us in the Pre- 
face, “ is to be a prose poem, or hymn, in honour 
of the poetry and poets of the inspired volume.” 

It contains, however, much besides, both of. criti- 

cism and speculation, and demands fuller notice 

hereafter. 

A Domestic Homwopathy, restricted to its Legitimate 
Sphere of Practice : with Rules for Diet and Re- 
gomen, By Edward C, Chepmell, M.D. Long- 
mans, 

THE legitimate sphere for this variety of charla- 
tanism is that in which the class of old woman 
practitioners dilly-dally with nervous old ladies, 
that suffer, like their lapdogs, from having nothing 
to do but to eat, drink, and sleep. The writer 
charges the old systems of medicine with an em- 
pirical use of strong remedies. Few people suffer- 
ing under any sudden eme:gency of disease would 
be quite so silly, we should hope, as to rely upon 
any infinitesimal globule for their relief. Certainly 
if ony kind of domestic medicine is advisable, it is 
the homoeopathic, as being perfectly harmless, 


Whitaker's Clerqyman’s Diary and Ecclesiastical 
Calendar for 1851, J. H. Parker. 

A verY useful rade mecum for the clergy, especially 

those whose duties are numerous and periodical, 

A variety of information, a kind of clerical diree- 

tory, is appended, as well as the usual almanack 

contents, 

The Poetical Works of Rev. George Crabbe. Edited, 
with a Life, by his Son. New edition, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Murray. 

A VALUABLE addition to the classic English poetical 

works, uniform with those of Byron and others, 

adorned with the well-known portrait from the 
painting by Phillips, and vignette after Leslie’s 
picture of Abel Keen. 

The Bridal and the Bridle ; or, our Honeymoon Trip 

in the East. Bentley. 

Tue bizarre title of this book is amusing. The 

anonymous author, scorning the dull routine of 

usual continental tours, which, however, in the 
company of a bride, should seem at least coulewr 
de rose, started off with his wife on a wild ride to 

Constantinople. How it fared with the dashing 

pair shall be set forth in an early number. 

Sunday Services at Home for Young Children, 
Edited by the Countess of Ducie. Hughes. 
OncE at church on Sunday being thought sufficient 
for young children from ten years downwards, the 
present volume is intended to assist parents or 
teachers in religious instruction of the young at 
home. The intention is good, and the design 
carried out in a way likely to be useful, There are 
seventeen different services, consisting of lectures 
or sermons and prayers, by as many authors. We 
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shall best recommend the book in saying that it is 


dedicated by permission to the present excellent 


Bishop of Cashel; and that amongst the contribu- | 


tors to the volume are some of the most pious and 
exemplary clergy of the day, such as Noel, Villiers, 
Fletcher, and tie late Mr. Bickersteth. 
thors have generally been successful in the very 
difficult task of accommodating their instructions 
on high subjects to infant minds,—for accomplish- 
ing which, with skill unequalled, Dr. Watts received 
great praise from Dr. Johnson. Lady Ducie has 
shown good feeling in the idea of the work, and 
good judginent in the selection of the contributors. 
Genevieve; a@ Tale of Peasant Life. From the 
French of A. de Lamartine. By Mary Howitt. 
Vol. LUT. of Parlour Library. Simms and 
M‘Intyre. 
However author and original proprietor may fare, 
it is an agreeable thing for English readers to have 
this delightful story at so small a cost. 
Scenes from Italian Life. By L. Mariotti. Newby. 
CELESTIAL space, with countless stars, is a noble 
subject of meditation; but paper space, with an 
unaccountable number of asterisks, is but a poor 
apology for the vacuity that strikes the eye on first 
glancing through this volume. 
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THE ‘DIGGINS’ AT FELIXSTOW. 


On Monday, the 23rd of last month, the Court of 
Exchequer was occupied for several hours in trying 
a patent case, of great value to science, disposed 
of by all the morning papers in about three lines, 

_ as not being of sufficient interest to be reported. In 

| 1842, Mr. Lawes, a gentleman living on the eastern 


| borders of Suffolk, took out a patent for the manu- | 


facture of superphosphate of lime, by applying 
_ sulphuric acid to whatever description of mineral, 
_ known or unknown, might contain the phosphate, 
for the purposes of agriculture in place of bone 
/manure. It was discovered by geologists, that 
| certain nodules called coprolites, which proved to 
be the fossil remains of teeth and bones of the 


| whale, contained from 50 to 60 per cent. of this 
| phosphate. 


These existed in great numbers in the 
Suffolk Crag, and Mr. Lawes conceived the lucra- 


tive idea of bringing them into use under his 
| patent, for the purpose of extracting the phosphate. 


‘‘It is more than two years,” says Professor Hens- 
low, in a letter to the Suffolk Chronicle, ‘since I 
visited the ‘ diggins’ at Felixstow, in company with 
Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
at Oxford. 








| 


We saw 1000 tons of the nodules lying | 


in a heap in a field, from which another 1000 tons | 


had been extracted only a short time before. I 
have been assured that 10,000/. per annum is 


_ within the income which has been recently derived | 


| from this phosphate of lime.” The action which 
has just been tried in the Court of Exchequer, 
| before the Lord Chief Baron, himself a member of 
the Council of the Royal Society, was brought by 
Mr. Lawes against the representative of a manure 
| company, for making similar use of these golden 


| fossils. 


| cheinistry, and agriculture. It was decided that Mr. 
Lawes could not extend his patent to the use of all 
the fossils containing phosphate that might be found 
/in any part of England, and a verdict was given 
against him. As well might the Palzontologist of 
the Geological Survey be allowed a patent for the 
exclusive possession of all the fossil remains in the 
kingdom. 

As our readers may be desirous to know some- 
| thing of the nature of these *‘ coprolites,” we have 
| been at some pains in tracing the successive steps 
| by which that knowledge, to the extent to which 
| it is possessed, has been gained, The first of these 
_remarkable bodies which appears to have had its 





| nature determined by scientific examination, is the | 


specimen referred to in the following extract from 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don,’ January 3rd, 1844 :-— 


| 1. On the Occurrence of the Genus PuystTeR (07 Sperm | 


Whale) in the Red Crag of Felixstow. 
worth, Esq., '.G.S. 
““Some years since, whilst looking over a collection of 
fossils in the possession of Mr. Brown of Stanway, I was 
struck by the appearance of a cylindrical nodule from the 
Red Crag of Felixstow, which seemed to me to exhibit 


By Edward Charles- 


body which had previously come under my notice. With 
the permission of its owner I had a section made of this 
fossil; but the characters which it presented upon being 
cut did not enable me to arrive at any determination 
respecting its real nature. 

“ At a subsequent period, I learned from Mr. Brown that 
the nodule in question had been submitted by Professor 
Owen to microscopical examination, and identified as the 
tooth of a Cachalot.”’ 


Professor Owen gives the following description 
of this specimen, with figures of its form and 
structure, in his ‘ History of British Fossil Mam- 
malia,’ p. 536 :— 

“The fossil above figured was submitted to me by Mr. 
Bowerbank, in the year 1840, with a request that I would 
endeavour to ascertain its real nature ; and having obtained 
for me the permission of its owner, Mr. Brown of Stanway, 
to take a section from it for microscopical examination, I 
found by this insight into its intimate structure, that it was 
® fossil tooth, belonging to a Mammalian animal: and in 





indications of an organic structure unlike that ot any fossil | , 
: yy, | upon what now forms the east coast of England. 


A host of witnesses were subpeenaed, in- | 
| . . ~ | 
| cluding the most eminent professors of geology, 


j 





| that class, bearing the nearest resemblance in the thickness | 
and structure of the outer layer of cement immediately | 


|} Surrounding the dentine, to the teeth of the Cachalot, (Phy- 
| seter macrocephalus.) ‘ 

| * The most obvious distinction was, that, great as is the 
| thickness of the outer coat of cement in the Cachalot, 
| (fig. 218, c,) it was still greater in the fossil, (fig. 219, c.) 

} 


| Other differences are peinted out, and the author 


mediate between the cachalot and the whalebone- 
whale; and he proposes for the species the name 


of Balenodon physaloides. The Professor's conclu- 
sion subsequently received remarkable confirmation 
from the results of a comparison of a number of 
similar nodules submitted to his examination by 
Professor Henslow, in 1843; in which he deter- 
mined not only the teeth of the cachalot-like whale, 
but also parts of the skull, e. g., the tympanic and 
petrous or ear-bones, which are described in the 
‘Appendix to the Communication made by Pro- 
fessor Henslow’ on these nodules to the Geological 
Society, December 13th, 1843. These ear-bones 
are also figured in Professor Owen’s work above 
quoted ; and the following note is added :— 

‘““Numerous other nodules, or pebbles, some cylindrical, 
some uniform, with annular, or spiral, or longitudinal con- 
volutions, occur in the Red Crag at Felixstow, which present 
external indications of animal origin; and yield, upon 
analysis, fifty-six per cent. of phosphate of lime. They occa- 
sionally contain remains of small crabs and fishes,—sharks’ 
vertebra, for example, like those of the London clay ; and 
they have been regarded by Professor Henslow, who first 
called attention to their probable origin, as coprolites.— Pro. 
Geol. Society, Dee. 1843, p. 282.—Professor E. Solly, who 
visited Felixstow to ascertain what quantity of these pebbles 
could be obtained for the manufacture of phosphate of lime, 
satisfied himself that many hundreds of tons of them might 
be easily collected. The small size of the pebbles, their 
uniform specific gravity, and the absence of alumina in their 
composition, besides the traces of organic matter which 
they always exhibit internally, led him to adopt Professor 
Henslow’s explanation of their origin.—Athenaum, Rep. 
Brit. Assoc., Camb., p. 724.—Between the chalk and gault in 
Cambridgeshire, there is a stratum, not more than a few 
inches thick, of upper green sand, full of black nodules, 
containing fifty or sixty per cent. of phosphate of lime.— 
Prof. Sedgwick, Rep. British Assoc., 1845.” 

Whatever be the nature or origin of these latter 
‘phosphorites,’ the major part of those from be- 
neath the red crag are rolled and water-worn fossil- 
ized fragments of the skeletons of extinct animals, 
and principally of the whale-kind. We have sought 
in vain for any record of the evidence of the struc- 
ture of any of these nodules which would show them 
to be coprolitic. Not any of them appear to have 
exhibited that mixture of finely comminuted scales 
and teeth which characterizes the fossil feeces of 
the Ichthyosaurus, or that condition of phosphate 
of lime which distinguishes the coprolites from the 
hyna’s cavern. Their chemical composition, espe- 
cially the valuable proportion of the phosphate of 
lime, prove them to be of animal origin; at least 
we know of no other source of phosphorus, or of 
phosphate of lime, than the secreting actions of a 
living body. For adeeper insight into their nature 
we have at present only the determinations above 
cited from anatomical comparison and microscopical 
investigation. These confirm the deduction, that 
the vast accumulation of mineral wealth which, but 
a few years ago, lay unsuspected on our shores, 18 
due to the action of life in past ages, and in a great 
proportion to the broken and petrified skeletons of 
the whales that lived and died, generation after 
generation, in the seas that, during the earlier 
tertiary periods of geology, rolled over or broke 


Let the landowner be of good cheer: he may be 


| but at the beginning of his knowledge of the riches 


of the soil, The practical application of this dis- 
covery has already rewarded the appliers at the 
rate of from 7000/, to 10,0001, a year. But we 
cannot help contrasting this with the results to the 
scientific discoverers. After one or more futile 
journeys to Guildhall, a day is wasted there in 
listening to legal pleas for securing to one indivi- 
dual the monopoly of the benefits of their discovery. 
Professor Henslow confesses to a sore-throat, caught 
in obeying his subpceena; what Professor Owen 
gained beyond the loss of his time we have not 
heard, 


———————— 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan, Sth. 
THE National Assembly has just adopted, and the 
Government just promulgated, a law sanctioning 
the literary convention between France and Sar- 


j . ° rye . 4 
| dinia, which was concluded at Turin on the 5th 


arrives at the conclusion, that the nodule is the | 


| Petrified tooth of an extinct species of whale, inter- 


November last. This convention carries into effect 


the treaty of 1843, by which the two states *" pro: 
nounce the prohibition of all pirated works, and 
oblige each other to take measures for absolutely 
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preventing the fraudulent introduction of such 
works into either country. Thus, then, another 
step has been taken towards the demolition of the 
scandalous abuse and monstrous wrong of literary 
piracy. But is that to be all? Is Belgium still to 
be permitted to pillage shamelessly the literature 
of France? France that of England? the United 
States that of both? If so, there can be little use 
in entering into treaties with petty kingdoms like 
Sardinia; the evil they do is but as a drop in the 
ocean, compared to the depredations of the leviathan 
pirates of the great countries. Nevertheless, these 
treaties have at least one merit,—they show that 
the governments acknowledge the principle of pro- 
tection to literary property; and they warrant us 
in asking, why the principle is not applied to great 
as well as to small ? 

Why do English authors and publishers not 
exert themselves in this most important matter ? 
Heaven knows that they have the best of all rea- 
sons to do so, for none are so ruthlessly pillaged as 
they. And assuredly they could not have a better 
time for moving than the present. There is not a 
minister of any country who does not admit that 
literary piracy is an evil which ‘* has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ;” which is 
utterly indefensible on moral or political grounds ; 
which spoliates individuals, and subjects every 
country to great mercantile loss. But as ministers 
are absorbed in political matters, they are unfor- 
tunately reluctant to enter, under anything short 
of absolute necessity, on the negociating of a dry 
business treaty. Let, then, authors and publishers 
compel them to do their duty. <A joint association 
might soon be formed to force this matter on their 
attention, and to rouse public opinion with respect 
toit. A better moment, I repeat, could not be 
found. In France, the Cercle de la Librairie, de 
UImprimerie, de la Papeterie, &e., which is pre- 
sided over by the most eminent men in the publish- 
ing, bookselling, paper-making, and printing trades, 
loses no opportunity whatever of bringing the 
grievance of piracy before the Government, and of 
clamouring for redress: in Belgium—albeit that 
country is the stronghold of the most abominable 
pirates—there exists a ‘Société des Gens de Lettres,’ 
and a ‘Cercle Artistique et Litteraire,’ which, by 
publications, by meetings, by petitions toParliament, 
by remonstances to the Government, seeks indefati- 
gably the annihilation of the scandal. Nor is this 
all; the Austrian Government itself—that slowest 
of all slow coaches—has sent an agent to Paris to 
endeavour to conclude a treaty between France and 
Austria for the mutual protection of authors, pub- 
lishers, painters, musicians, statuaries, and in- 
ventors ; and he is, it appears, to go to London on 
a similar mission. A few days ago he requested 
the different literary and artistic societies to send 
delegates to confer with him on what should be 
done: a grand meeting was held, and M. Basker 
(such is the name of the Austrian agent), after ex- 
plaining his views, recommended the several socie- 
ties to form committees to assist him in drawing 
up the basis of a treaty. It is needless to add that 
he was most cordially weleomed, and that his re- 
commendation was adopted with enthusiasm. You 
see then that, as I have stated, this is the time for 
action. In presence of such a movement, is it pos- 
sible that our authors and publishers will continue 
supine’ Will Sir Bulwer Lytton, or Dickens, or 
some other man of eminent standing, not endeavour 
to procure protection for the literary fraternity, and 
Jor themselves—for themselves, inasmuch as they 
jor the special victims of the piracy system? And 
will the Longmans, the Murrays, the Bentleys, and 
the Colburns, not take a little trouble to secure 
Seenasives against depredations which have taken, 
prothe ea thousands and tens of thousands 

Ally 1 the profits of publishers ? 


Lola Montés has made her début in the literary | 





aren: 7 the Soa ds . ad ° 
rena, by the publication in the feuilleton of a daily | 


news 


‘ Memoirs.’ * ae mn 
omen “wy Judging from this first chapter, which 
28 the sh 


the on aes SF = a quasi-impertinent epistle to 
feldt “ a ot Bavaria, Madame Montés, Lands- 
oe Ee mascte Bad Whatever her name may be, pro- 

*@ good deal of scandal about the royal, noble, 


paper of the first portion of what she calls her | 


political, and literary personages with whom she 
has come in contact in the course of her adventu- 
rous career. As amass of scandal, her book may 
sell; but if the introduction be a specimen of the 
whole, it will be a dead failure as a literary pro- 
duction; for more slipshod, scimble-scamble stuff 
it would not be easy to find. 

The newspapers announce the death of M. Frede- 
ric Bastiat, at Rome, on the 24th ult., aged 44, 
representative of the people. In him political 
economy has lost one of its most brilliant defenders, 
Profoundly versed in that abstruse, most difficult 
and most harassing science, he was able to do with 
it what no other writer, I believe, ever did—not 
even Miss Martineau herself—make it, as Falstaff 
was, the subject of wit himself, and the subject of 
wit to others. Nothing could be more sparklingly 
brilliant, or more flashingly spirituel than his 
dialogues, his allegories, his illustrations, and his 
anecdotes in favour of free trade principles. And 
his more serious works, such as ‘Cobden et la 
Ligue,’ ‘Les Sophismes Economiques,’ ‘ Les Har- 
monies Economiques ;’ and his famous controversy 
with Proudhon, the formidable socialist, respecting 
the legality of interest on capital—a controversy of 
which, notwithstanding the vast learning and im- 
mense intellectual power of his adversary, he had 
decidedly the best—all these works were truly ad- 
mirable — displaying in every page a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, written with all the 
exquisite clearness which distinguishes the best 
French authors, full of the closest and most cogent 
argument, and marked from beginning to end with 
the unflagging verve and humour of Rabelais and 
others of the old Gallic school. Pity it is that such 
aman should have been cut off in the very prime 
of life! But young though he was, he has left 
behind him a name, of which it may truly be said 
that ‘economists will never let it die.’ 

Mentioning Bastiat, Iam reminded of what seemed 
to me a singular circumstance, as showing how 
little some men study the sciences by which they 
gain world-wide renown. When Mr. Cobden was 
in this city, two years ago, for the Peace Congress, 
I had oceasion to call upon him, and in the course 
of conversation he mentioned to me that M. Bastiat 
had written to say that he would attend the meet- 
ings, or that he approved of their object.‘ Bas- 
liat!” said I, “ you have got hold of a clever man 
there, and one who has done good service indeed 
to your great cause of free trade.” ‘ Ah!” said 
Mr. Cobden, ‘‘do you not think his pamphlets, 
essays, and books, truly admirable?” “ Yes—Ah! 
—that is—what has he written?” I stared. “What 
written! Why he is one of the most brilliant 
writers on political economy that we have in 
France!” ‘ Oh!—ah!—yes,—indeed!” Poor Mr. 
Cobden had never read Bastiat—that was clear! 
And yet as a political economist he ought to have 
known every French writer on the subject; for the 
science was born in France. Adam Smith himself 
filched from Frenchmen most of his economic 
opinions ; and Frenchmen of the present time have 
written on the matter, if not as much, at least as 
learnedly as any other people. An English econo- 
mist not knowing Bastiat, is like a French surgeon 
not knowing Astley Cooper, or an English dra- 
matist never having heard of Scribe. 








VARIETIES. 

Professor Schumacher, the celebrated astronomer, 
died at Altona on the 28th ult. For many years 
Professor Schumacher was the editor of a journal, 
in which he carefully collected a record of the 
labours of European astronomers, and detailed his 
own valuable observations. His name is not asso- 
ciated with any great discovery, but his accuracy of 
observation has rendered his labours of the utmost 
value to those who are working in the same field. 

The Sketching Society.—Almost every coterie of 
artists has its sketching evenings, and most delight- 
ful réunions they are, when cleverness and esprit 
receive the fillip of a friendly and convivial rivalry, 
often leading to the production of feats in art that 
would have been attempted in vain at more sub- 
dued moments. The contact of kindred spirits 








creates as it were an atmosphere favourable to the | 





tender or vigorous shoots of genius, according as 
the sentimental or the boisterous tone prevails. 
The host invites the Olympian art-revels, allots the 
time and gives the subject, the same for all; anon 
the pastoral landscape, with figure bathing; anon 
the Carnival, or a Turkish slave market, or per- 
haps some imitations of the style and colour of the 
old masters, test the facility and feeling of the 
happy company. The collection exhibited by 
Mr. Hogarth shows many very successful efforts of 
this kind, full of the warmth of genius and the 
freedom of the practised hand, Uwins, Stanfield, 
Leslie, A. E. Chalon, J. J. Chalon, (all Academi- 
cians.) with F. Bone, J. Christall, T. Partridge, and 
J. Stump, are the contributors. A Bathing-place, 
by Stanfield, is very happily treated, and though, 
like most of them, done in sepia only, conveys all 
the ideal beauty of a coloured picture. The Festival 
of St. Lucia, with the Lazzaroni bathing by torch- 
light, and another of the Carnival, by Mr. Partridge, 
are surprisingly full of power ana effect. The 
Italian Letter Writer, by J. Uwins, R.A., is a very 
picturesque group, that would paint admirably, 
When it is known that three hours is the longest 
time occupied in making these sketches, the more 
interest and wonder is attached to them. 

New Art-Union Engraving.—The Society offer 
to their subscribers of the current year a line 
engraving, by J. T. Willmore, from the picture by 
W. L. Leitch, in the possession of Mr, Purser, 
called ‘* The Villa of Lucullus.” It is a very pleas. 
ing and ornamental production; as engraved, it 
appears too much like many of Turner’s works to 
be called original, and the quantity of detail in the 
middle ground is not favourable for pictorial effect 
in engravings; still it is excellently adapted to 
please the many, who have little in common with 
the few. 

Piron.—The Parispapers announce thatadescend- 
ant of Piron, author of the ‘ Metromanie,’ has just 
arrived in that city, with the MS. ofan ode written 
by Piron, under the title ‘Confessions de mon 
Oreiller,’ which ode he sealed up and directed that 
it should be published one hundred years after 
his death. It bears the date on which it was 
written, and the signature of the author; and its 
authenticity has been recognised by the fune- 
tionaries of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and by 
literary men. It begins— 

* En depit de ? Academie 
Des Jesuites et des cagots.” 

From the Journal de la Librairie.—It appears 
that in 1850 there were published in France 7208 
books and pamphlets of all kinds, of which 4711 
at Paris, 2460 in the departments, and 37 in 
Algeria. Of this total, 1360 are reprints or new 
editions, 5848 new works; 6661 were in the French 
language, 68 in provincial idioms, 53 in German, 
61 English, 2 Arabic, 51 Spanish, 83 Greek, 9 
Hebrew, 16 Italian, 165 Latin, 14 Polish, 16 Por- 
tuguese, 4 Roumain, 1 Russian, 2 Turk, 2 Poly- 
glottes. 

Pensions.—Mr. Poole, the dramatic author, and 
Mrs. Belzoni, the aged widow of the eminent 
Egyptian traveller, have been placed on the Civil 
List for pensions of 100/, a year each, 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical,8} p.m.—( Progress of the African 
Exploration under Messrs. Richardson, Overweg, &c.— 
Memoranda relating to Hong Kong.—Professor Abich on 
Climatological Notices on the Country between the Caspian 
and Black Seas.)—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Horticultural, 2 p.m.— Medical and Chirurgical, 
84 p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 
—(Mr. Nash on the Turin Chronological Papyrus.—Mr. 
Ernest Lacan on the Estate presented by the Sultan to 
M. de Lamartine.—Mr. Ainsworth on such parts of Mr. 
R. M. Stephenson’s Projected Railway to India as refer to 
Asia Minor and countries adjacent.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, 8 
p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m.—Russell Institution (Sufrée), 
8 p.m.— (Mr. Weld on the Search for Sir John Franklin.) 

Thursday .— Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.— Medical, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Botanic, 3} p.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W. is referred to No. 1765, Nov.” 16th. 
8. B.’s lines are pretty, but declined with thanks. 
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Now ready, 
Foolscap Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
CONSCIENCE; 
A TALE OF LIFE. 
London: W. H. Elkins, 47, Lombard Strect, City. 





In the Press, and will be Published in the course of the present 
month, January, 1851. . 
“HE VATICAN” and “ST. JAMES'’S;” or, 
. “ England Independent of KRome:" showing, from Legal 
and Historical Evidence, as adduced in the cases of “* Cawdrey 
and “ Lalor,” that the British Crown, Church, Constitution, and 
People, have, from ancient time, been independent of Kome, and 
that the recent Papal aggression is alike a violation of the princi 
ples of the constitution, of the common law, and of the statute law 
of the realm; with Introductory Remarks on Spiritual and Tem- 
poral Power. By JAMES LORD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Harrister-at-Law, author of “ The Law Affecting the Grant to 
Maynooth College,” “The Theory and Practice of Conveyancing,” 
“The Mortmain Laws,” “ Excommunication,” &. &. In One 
Vulume, Svo, in boards, price, to Subscribers, 5s., to Non-sub- 
scribers, 6s 
Karly orders are requested, directed to Mr. E. H. Owen, 
6, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet Street, London 
“THE LINCOLNSHIRE FREE PRESS" WEEKLY! 
(pHe LINCOLNSHIRE, BOSTON, and SPALD- 
ING FREE PRESS—A Family Newspaper—will in future 
be published WEEKLY, on Terspay mornings, in time for the 
earliest mails, containing Monday's Markets,and many matters of 
interest to the Agriculturist; being in every respect the fearless 
advocate of “ measures’ and not “ men''—the unflinching exposer 
of abuses, corruption, priestcraft, and humbug, containing more 
original matter than any other Lincolnshire paper; and being, in 
fact, the best general local newspaper published in South Lincoln- 
shire.—Price 3d., or 3s. 3d. per quarter.—Books, &c., for review, 
can be enclosed at W. Strange's, Publisher, Paternoster Row, 
London. —Advertisements not exceeding six lines, Js. 6d., aud 2d. 
every additional line 
Proprietor, Editor, and Publisher, H.W oerkinson, Market Place, 
Spalding, to whom all orders, &c., should be addressed 


| phot IRATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Publ’c Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
AVAL, or MODERN STYLES 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 








Vy Beas TO BUY A’ DRESSING-CASE.— 
In no article, perhaps, is caution more necessary than in 
the purchase of a Dressing-Case, for in none are the meretricious 
arts of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed. 
MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, near Gracechurch Strect, 
has long enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing-Case in 
the most flaished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one 
of him will be sure of having thoroughly seasoned and well-pre 
pared wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. The 
prices range from €l to €100. Thus the man of fortune and he of 
modera‘e means may alike be suited, while the traveller will find 
the Mechian Dressing-Case especially adapted to his necessities. 
4, Leadenhall Street 





Pratopicat Saves por 1851 (estaniiswep in 1803), oF REVERSIONS, 
Live INvenrsrs, ANNecrrips, Ponrcires of Assun ANCE, ADVoWSONS, 
Next Parsesrorions, Rexr Cuarors is tire or Trrurs, Post 
Onit Boxps, Toxtixes, Desenteores, Gaovunp Rests, Inrnovenp 
Rens, Suanes in Docks, Canaus, Mines, Ratewaas, INsceance 
Cowrasins, asp are Portree Us perrakines 

\p Esk. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS re- 

4 spectfully inform the public that nearly 50 years’ experi- 

ence having proved the classification of this species of property to 

be extremely advantageous and economical to vendors, and equally 
satisfactory and convenient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL 

SALES of REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be con 

tinued throughout 1551 as follows :— 

February 7 











August 1 


March 7 | September 5 
April 4 October 3 
May2 November 7 
June 6 December 5 
July 4 


Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 





Pemiobicat SacLe: esraptmnsnep 1803. —AnsoturTe ReEVERSIONARY 
. Intrearsr tw £17,000 Consors 

“—. ’ % rr J ’ ‘ye ‘ ¥ . 
Ni ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
atl2, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE-SIXN TH of £17,000 
Consols, standing in the names of highly respectable trustees, and 
to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now in the 52nd yearofherage. Particulars may be had of Messrs 
Simpson and Cobb, Solicitors, 62, Moorgate Street: at the Mart 
and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry i 











PERIODICAL Sale: ESTABLisHep 1803.—Loxpon UNIvERsIT) 


“OLLFarR 


{ ° 
ESS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7 
at 12, in five lots, FIVE SHARES of £100 cach, paid in full, in the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, entitling the proprietors to 
vote at the general meetings, and nominate students to the school 
and foundation, to be educated at rates considerably below the 
ordinary charges, such students being eligible as candidates for the 
degrees conferred by the University of London. Particulars may 
be had of T. Brooksbank, Esq, Devereux Chambers, Temple ; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. | 





wee _PeRiopic at Sate: Exrartisnep 1803 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
a» 


SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 











at 12, in lots, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE SIXTH of 


£1000 Consols, life 77; a similar Reversion to One-sixth of £600 
life 48. and a Bond of £60, paying interest at five per cent., secured 
upon the Reigate Turnpike Trust 


; 
| 


Particulars may be had of | 


Messrs. Gorden and Son, Solicitors, 57, Old Broad Street. at the | 


Mart, and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 








MINING COMPANY OF WALES. 


ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. ~~ 
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‘ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE : pera 

Actuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq., z A. Datel 

Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUT ABLE POLICIES, 


&c., may be obtained from a 
‘ E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
J —ANNUITIES,) CORNHILI. AND BAKER STREET, 
LONDON: COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; anv ESPLANADE, 
HAMBURGH. Iwstirvren, a.p. 1714. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman,  _ 
The Rates on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are Cconsi- 
derably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, without profits, 
at reduced Premiums as well as by payments of only two-thirds 
thereof. 





| Her Majesty, 


(FIRE—LIFE | 


The Scale for middle and advanced Ages is especially favourable | 


to the public. 

By the Septennial BONUS of 1848, ADDITIONS have been 
made to Protit Policies (cffected in Great Britain) averaging £65 
per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25; £57 per cent. between the 


ages of 25 and 30; £52 per cent. between the ages of 30 and 35; | 


and £47 per cent. between the ages of 35 and 40, on the respective 
amounts of premium paid in that period. 
Policies effected at the present time will participate in the next 
BONUS. 
*.* The fees for Medical Certificates are paid when required. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secreranry. 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re 


turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment. | 





‘Te LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: established in 1836. 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orricrs—s8 and 10, WATER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY; and 28, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, | Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Bart., M.P. } Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman—Wiiciiam Nicor, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen—Josvrvn C. Ewart, Esq.; Josevrn Horney, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq. Lewis Mozley, Esa. 
Francis Hay wood, Esq Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
tobert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq. 


| John Hore, Esq. 


Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Chairman—W ictiam Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—G Boro kr FrRep. Youna, Esq. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, Esq., M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Porster, Esq., M.P. J. M. Rosscter, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. , Secretary 
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G EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ace. 

quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collee- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. Tennant, (Mincralogist to 
149, Strand, London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, containing 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cabinet with five trays, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, «ce. as ; 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-s'ate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, Loudon 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mincral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensivé Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 


PICHARDS’ PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
100, St. Martin’s Lane.—The surviving Executor of the late 

Mr. CHARLES RICHARDS begs to inform the Public that the 
business of the late Mr. RICHARDS continues to be carricd on at 
St. Martin’s Lane as heretofore, under an arrangement which has 
been made for the benefit of the Widow and Family of the deceased, 
with the Widow and Mr. JACK, late of Edinburgh, by whom all 
orders will be executed with the same expedition and accuracy 
which have hitherto been the characteristics of this Establishment, 
Mr. Thomas Richards, the late Manager and Clerk of the Execu 
tors, is no longer connected with the Establishment, and it is 





| requested that all orders may be addressed to Mr. JACK, No. 100, 
| St. Martin’s Lane, by whom all outstanding accounts due to the 


Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured. | 
! 


Foreign and colonial insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 


Honuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 


when the policy is effected. 

Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 

Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies. 

Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 

Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud. 

Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country. 
Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

' COMPANY, Estacctisnep py Act oF Partiamenr in 1834. 

&, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 97, GEORGE 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 12, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLAS- 
GOW ; 4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st 
December, 1847, is as follow :— 











Sum | Time | to Policy in|to Polley in| payable at 
pat e . j 5 | te ‘ Py avabole a 
Assured.) Assured. | 1841. | 1848. Death. 
£ | £ ad € sd £8 a. 
500 13 yrs. 10 mo 635 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
5000 1 vear ee we 112 10 0 5112 10 9 
low 12 vears 100 «(=O U8 1537 10 Of} 125710 Oo 
1000 7 years oe 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
1uoo 1 year j bar e 22 10 0 1022 16 0 
500 |: 12 years ; 50 0 O 7815 0 628.15 0 
5 | 4 years oe : 45 0 0 545 0 0 
a0) 1 year ll 5 O 511 5 O 


| 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information afforded on application to the 


| Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





ED: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
4 and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs 
—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Strect; and 34, Roval 
Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.} . 











Fk L O OR va @ FTF ES S 
Rest quality, warranted 2s. 6d. per sq. yd 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . 2s. 9d ie 


. Common Floor Cloth  . . 2s. Od i 
INDIA MATTING. COCOA FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 322s. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





| before used. 


Executors of the late Mr. RICHARDS may be received. 
JOHN CROOMES, Surviving Executor. 
4th January, 1851. 


| ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects 
on excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ** COs- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and bal 
samic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline Compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular 
affections of long standing; and, from experience in several pub- 
lic schools, where it has been employed in washing children's 








| heads, it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protec- 


tion against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cascs of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, TichBorNeE Srrerr, ReGENT’s QUADRANT 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

YRIVATE PUPILS are educated in the Yorkshire 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The arrangements for 
their accommodation and instruction are distinct from those for 
the public pupils of the Institution. The young ladies and the 
little boys are under the especial charge of the Misses Bakrr 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. Banker, the Hoadmaster of the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Eastfield House, 

Doncaster; or to Mr. Varry,. 31, Strand, London. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four guincas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


| OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro- 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Squire; 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
This method does not require the extraction of any 














| Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
| preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guarantecd to restore 


articulation and mastication. The invention is of importance to 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, should avail 


themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 








(TPOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED by 


using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price Is. Enough for several 
Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical faculty, 4s 


,; being unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which 


are permanent 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorized Testimonials accompany each box, with full diree- 
tions for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, 
East Temple Chambers, Whitefriars, Fleet Street, London, in 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION .—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by secing that the name 
of JOHN WILLIS accomp nies each packet. 


hae Sd se . . ™~ ve 
\PARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
whe and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during theit 
tris, a cast in plaster of Mr. O°Connor, and a plan of the Kirchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Halland Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Strect, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Large 
Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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